






Sester’s Picnic. 


Among the thousands who met at Indianapolis to wel- 

come Colonel Johnson, of Kentucky, when he made his 

electioneering tour through the Western States in 1840, 

was ‘old Charlie,” a negro, who was once the servant of 

z . the colonel, but was now free and settled in Indiana. 
nt Charlie was now in full feather. He took the old soldier 
under his protection, installed himself as doorkeeper, and 

no one was permitted to shake hands with his former 


e master, unless by Charlie's introduction. While the 
n crowd was at the door a portly, pompous man came up, 
‘ and taking the negro by the hand, said: 

“ How d’ do, Charlie? glad to see you.” 


Charlie's dignity was touched by this familiarity, and 
he refased to recognize the gentleman. 
daatt “ Why, I used to know you,” said the man, “ when 
you belonged to Cel. Johneon.” nN 

“ Very likely, sar, very likely,” replied Charlie, “‘ there 
was @ t many people that knew us Johnsons that we 
didn’t know. The Johnsons didn’t associate with every- 
body!” 


NNN ee 


During the Mexican war, a government train was at 
one time passing through Texas, and encamped for a 
night near one of the large towns. One Theophilus 
Witchet, a teamster, being somewhat of a wag, went to 
the principal hotel, and booked himself “T. Witehet, 
M.D.” Instantly landlord, servants, and all hands were | 
full of bows and scrapings, the most obsequious mortals 
imaginable. Presently, however, one of the officers came 
in, and addressed him with authority. Soon as an op- 

rtanity offered, the landlord sidled up and inquired if 

e was not an — — 

** No,” was the reply. 
mile Thon.” said the landlord, ‘what does that M. D. 
mean, after your name?” 
** Mule Driver‘ was the reply. 


t Oe 





| _ The Worcester, Mass., Ohronicle gives the following as 
a verbatim copy ofa letter from # chief magistrate ofa 
0 corporation : 
“See Seton Monday next I am to be made Mare, 
and shall be much obliged to you so if be as you will 
send me down by the coatch some provisions setting for 
the occasion, and I am to ax my brother, the old Mare, 
and the rest of the Bentch. I am, sur, etc.” 
‘The above was answered by a wag, into whose hands it 
ll, as follows: 
. “Sir—in obedience to your orders I have sent per 
coatch two bushels of the best oats—and as you are to 
treat the old mare, have added more bran to make a 
mash.” 









































































A certain lawyer of our city, some weeks since attended 
a Justice court in a neighboring district, in which case 
that interested him protessionally was pending After 
an elaborate address upom a question of law, by which 
he considered he had gained a triumph over the opposing 
counsel, a decision was made by Justice —— aguinst him. 
This rendered the defeated attorney very iudignant—so 
much #0, that he gave audible expression to his thoughts. 
The able and dignified _ feeling “Tyee! greatly 

by complaints in his presence. said: 

bay od ee you ey satisfied with this here 
kort, you can take your ease to a kort of errors.’ 

The attorney replied: ‘ L now cousider my self in that 
court.” 
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RANAAAS SAAS SANSA 


ld negro slumbering, with his feet pointing to a glim- 
mt. fre. Opens om eye and gets a glimpse of them, 
as they stand up in the obscurity. Mistakes them for 
two little negroes, and cries: ‘Gif fam ‘fore me, and 
relapses into sleep. After awhile, opens the other eye, 
and still seeing the intruders, says: ** Gif fum ‘fore me, 
I say; I kick you in de fire if you don't; 1 will, shu'— 
and ugain he snores. Ilis dreams not being pleasant, he 
soon opens both eyes, aud still seeing the littie pests, he 
draws up his foot for the threatened kick, but is alarmed 
to see the enemy advance upon him, and exclaims : 
‘“ Wha’, where you comin’ to, now? Humph! my own 
foot, by golly!” 


PARRA 


and thy moon in fine 





i che larger the circle, | 4 iitte girl about five years of age was equally fond of 

wo or three rings be | her mother and guatneee. On the birthday of the 
tt a ther said to her: 

hich are spotted and ae ee oe sai toray to God to bless your grand- 

n of long continuance. mother, and that she may live to be very old” 

around the sun or moon The child looked with some surprise at her mother, 

yf the wanecloud, and | who, perceiving it, said: 


“ Well, will you not pray to God to bless your grand- 
mother, and that she may live to beeome very old? oy 

“Ah, mame!” said the child, ** she is very old already H 
I would rather pray that she may become young. 


t the New York Italian Opera, Mr. T——, 
nittn cama, joined with the crowded pit in 
calling out the then popular tenor, Forti. . 

* Forti! Forti! Forti!” shouted the connoisseurs, an 
ted Mr. T——. 
ne ana a half!” exclaimed a wag. Mr. T—— called 
agi! “Did you ever see Forti?” said a New —_ on 
from the coun’ at the opera house the same wu x 
"a forty re a i, much Offended; “i'm not 
thirty-five yet!” 
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ll, the singer, was once singing in a provincial 
wat The Guninre Wife,” and having uttered the 
— ‘ Hush! he comes not yet! 

The clock strikes oue,”” 

x the key to imitate the sudden knell of the de- 

ptm hear, oy @ respectably dressed woman ejacu- 
ted, to the amazement of everybody: — 
“Wouldn't I have fetched him home!” 
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ANOTHER STRAIN ON THE CABLE. 


Says Billy to Joseph, “ Your pardon 1 beg, 
But why is the ‘cable’ some like an egg’ 

“Not at all,” replied Joseph ; ‘an egg it will float, 
But the ‘cable’ it sunk on leaving the boat.” 
Then Billy he answered, looking sober and staid, 
That * the * cable * is like it because it is /aid. 
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d 
A dishonest chancellor of the exchequer once oppose 
in parliament # certain grant of money, ending his speech 
with a verse from the Bible: ** Why was not this oint- 
mevt sold, and the money given to the poor: 

rd complete the quotation? I will finish it for him: 
be tne gfseos got not that he cared for the poor, but 
because he was a thief, and carried the bug! 


Renew 


swimming within the city limits. 


struggle. 
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“There,” Keller was heard to mutter one day, in a vo 


ravity; and here Keller, sank by his levity. 
gould Sir Isaac Newton say to that? 
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A chap sought shelter of a police officer. 


some how or other, some way I don’t seem to ha’ 
parent at all, nor home, nor no nothing 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FORK THE HOME CIRCLE. 


b- beeause 

friend would introduce to the family circle. 
new type, andin a neat aud beautiful style. 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages. 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 
ccnaan Gene rally odieed experience in Boston. 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line. 

best male and female writers in the country. 
Mr. all that is good and beautiful in humaaity. 
@ paper in the home circle is almost incalculable. 
quiring spirit. and add to their store of knowledge 
topics, its object being to make home happy. 


popular a favorite throughout the country> 
TERMS: —INVARIABL IN ADVANCB. 
1 subscriber, ome year......+ 





(> Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published every Saturday, b: M. 
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Lord Chatham at ouce replied: ‘‘ Why did not the no- 


itizens of Milwaukie are the most law abiding 

m. - i the world. One of them when asked why so 

many people were drowned in vant eel a 
the city, which 

was on account of an ordinance 0! RN cas Ne tse 


ther 
Hi in, he redulled the ordinance at ouce, aud ra 
Care violate it, went cheerfully to the bottom without a 


: ’ yhose 

Paradox.—Jerry Keller was an Trish lawyer w 
an and promotion did not keep pace with his — 
Mayne, a man of profound dulluess, was made a ju ee. 
like distant thunder, ‘*there sits Mayue, risen i 


* See, cap'Dy 
first my father died, and my mother married again, an 


i , an? 
then mother died, and my father married pale 


TS 


is | established and well known weekly paper, 
ee partes fe of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ** household word” from Maine to senapeary 
nis, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, ip come - 
‘8 | soupvtry, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
I> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
(> Itis printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
by M. M. Ballou, who has 
QO It contaius in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
> It numbers among its regular contributors the 
Its tales, while they abserb the reader, cultivate 
O>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring 


[> It ts for these reasons that it bas for years been 80 
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THE SEER OF NIAGARA. 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 





BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


[conTiNvED.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Anp where all this while were St. Orme and 
his inveterate foe—the heroic Huron girl? We 
left the Seer imprisoned in one of Wild Will’s 
dens in the forest, but the savage was of a roy- 
ing nature, and while absent, St. Orme man- 
aged to break the thongs which bound him, and 
flee! For two or three years his head quarters 
had been at Niagara, but of late he had hardly 
been there, as his schemes for vengeance had 
taken him to the neighborhood of Quebec. Now, 
however, he resolved to seek refuge there till the 
eyes of those who were on his track could be 
blinded somewhat. In an Indian canoe he drift- 
ed down, down the river till he was not more 
than three leagues from Niagara, and could dis- 
tinctly hear the roar of the great cataract sound- 
ing through the gloom. ‘Then he concealed the 
little craft, and strack into a path which he 
thought known only to him ; but he had not gone 
far ere he stood face to faeswith the Huron girl. 
She gave a sudden start on seeing him. 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed the old man, “ you are 
in my power at last; my 4 i 
the snare! Come along with me!" & 

He grasped her arm with one strong hand, 
and placed the other over her mouth to force her 
to silence ; then hurried her on toward Niagara. 
It was a dismal night, and nothing could have 
been more dreary than the aspect of the Seer’s 
hut when they reached it. The shadows which 
brooded around were deeper than ever, it seem- 
ed, to “\Morning Star ;” the noxious plants veg- 
etated more luxuriantly ; a bat went flapping up 
from the low gable, scared by their footsteps, 
and a lizard slid away from the doorstone into 
the rank grass. ° 

“It is a loathsome place,” said St. Orme, 
sneeringly, “but good enough for such as you— 
never shall you see the light of day again!” 
He opened the creaking door, dragged her into 
the kitchen, and unfastening a trap-door, com- 
mon in the hatseof the early settlers, thrust her 
into the cellar beneath. The girl heard him re- 
fasten it and mutter his triumphant exclam- 
ations, but she only sent upa laugh of detiance— 
the grand-daughter of the Huron chieftain was 
not yet tamed! Leaving her to solitude, St. 
Orme stole out to reconnoitre. During his con- 
finement in Wild Will’s den, he had learned 
nothing of the progress of the war, and on his 
way hither had not deemed it pradent to ask any 
questions of the raftsmen he had met. What 
was his astonishment to find Niagara invested 
by the enemy, and everything around him in- 
dicating an impending batue! ‘The place was 
no longer lonely ; the fort wore a most martial 
aspect ; the watvh-tires of the encamped colonists, 
the officers’ white tents gleaming among the 
shadows ; the sentinels’ measured tread, the stir 
which pervades an army when every heart beats 
with @ consciousness that the crisis is nigh—all 
this formed a vivid contrast with the solitude, 
which had wrapped Niagara when St. Orme 
first took up his abode there. 

“Goodness gracious !”’ muttered a sentinel on 
the colonial lines, as the magician’s tall tigure 
passed at a little distance, “if that are aint the 
old Seer! If he aint got away from Wild Will, 
then my name aint Jacol) Hawkstone. Wal, 
wal, he aint here for no good, sartain. I felt 
kind o’ sorry to be sent with this division of the 
army aginst Niagara, cause 1 wanted to keep an 
eyé on him—the sarpint—but ’praps | shall be 
as useful as 1 should ha’ been to ha’ staid up 
along!’ Hawkstone talked no more to hiuseif 
then, but befure daybreak managed to steal to 
the Scer’s hut, while he was engaged with a party 
of French officers, who were glad to avail them- 
selves of his supernatural knowledge. The door 
was closely barred, the windows also secured, 
and for a time Hawkstone was at a loss as wo 
what he should do. 

“ By George!” he cried, at length, “Tl go 
down the chimbly if I can’t git in nowheres else, 
for if there hadn’t'er been nobody inside here, 
the old man wouldn’t fastened things up so 
tight.” 

Five minutes afierward, he had reached the 
hearth of the hat. 

“Is'there anybody round here?” he said, 
striking the barrel of his musket on the floor. 
“Yes, yes!” replied a voice from below. 
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“Airth and seas! That’s the Huron gal’s 
voieg if my ears don't deceive melt + ~ 

“* Morning Star’ is denned likes beast!” 
said the captive maiden, “and who-are you, 
stranger ?” 

“No stranger—I'’m Leftenant Hawkstone, at 
your service now and forever !”” 

At this juncture, St. Orme’s cat-like step was 
heard approaching, and Hawkstone’s burly frame 
disappeared in the great, cavernous chimney. 

Two days afterward the hostile armies met at 
Niagara, and mingling with the solemn roar of 
the cataract, rose the thunder of cannon, the 
tramp of many feet, and the moans of the wound- 
ed and dying. At length the French were de- 
feated, and the English took possession of the 
fort in triumph. 

“ Look o’ here, cap’n,” said Lieutenant Hawk- 
stone, “ there’s one more place I want to lay 
siege to, and that’s the den of the pesky old 
Seer, who is such a curse to the country. He’s 
got as brave an Ingin gal as ever stepped, im- 
prisoned in the cellar, and says she shall never 
come out alive. I can’t rest till I’ve helped 
pull down the old house over his head and set 
her free !”” 

“ Well,” rejoined the captain, “I am ready to 
join in the work, heart and hand. . Come on, my 
men! Let’s give the Seer of Niagara a call !” 

A shout of applause greeted this tommand, 
and a half-hour later the regiment was drawn up 
around Paul St. Orme’s dwelling. They had 
approached it from the rear, and with so much 
caution that St. Orme did not suspect their pur- 
pose, till he saw the colonial troops rushing down 
the hollow. A cry of biended rage and chagrin 
broke trom his lips, and he sprang to the thres- 
hold, wich the desperate hope of coutesting every 
inch of his territory ; but the colonists poured in 
till the room was tilled, and he completely sur- 
rounded. lt was Jacob Hawkstone, who fasten- 
ed a vice-like grasp upon him, and declaring him 
a@ prisoner, bade six strong men guard him. It 
Was fearful to see the old man, as he sat in the 
antique oaken chair, which had always been his 
favorite seat, and watched the devastation of his 
home—the sanctum sanctorum where he had prac- 
tised the wizard’s art! No Greek ever felt more 
indignant at seeing his household gods desecrated 
than did St. Orme, when the soldiers broke bis 
magic staff in twain, demolished his quaint cru- 
cibles, and burned his heavy black-letter tomes 
on his own hearth! His gigantic trame writhed, 
the muscles ot his sinister tace quivered, his great, 
black, mysterious eyes flashed out their most 
baleful fires. Whatever had been his vaunted 
power, it tailed him then, in ffe time of ex- 
tremest need ! 

“ There now,” cried Lieutenant Hawkstone, 
“less undo them are hinges and heave up that 
trap door.” | 

Quick as thought, stout men raised the cellar- 
door, and the Haron girl staggered forward, | 
pale and weak from even a brief imprisonment | 
in such a dismal dungeon. | 

“Free again, free, Paul Ss. Orme,” she cried,: 
as the soldiers lifted her from the cellar, and she 
stood taking in the whole scene with one glance | 
of her falcon eye, “ the Great Spirit watches over | 
* Morning Star,’ but the black hearted Seer may 
as well sing the death song of his hopes—his | 
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‘DESTRUCFION OF THE SEER’S ABODE. 


triumphs are over—in 
under the pire-bougte 
avenged !”” 

There was something so solemn in her words 
and manner, that the soldiers were awed, and 
for an instant paused in their task, and gazed at 
the maiden as if she had been some inspired 


heur, she who slesps 
Htron try-is 


priestess. Then, at an order from the captain, | 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
they bore their prisoner from the house, and 


Hawkstone, with a rude gallantry that was quite | 


laughable, led “Morning Star” out into the 
open air. She had scarcely reached the little 


: : | 
hill in the rear, when an exultant shout broke | 


forth on the passing breeze, and Wild Will leap- 
ed from rock to rock, and clasped the Huron 
girlin his arms. For a few moments he held 


her thus, looking into her beautiful but some- 


what wasted face with a glance of tenderness, 


and very gently smoothing back the dark hair | 


from her brow. Then she pointed to the captive 


Seer, and the work of destraction going on | 


round the house. His eyes lighted up, he gave 
a few quick words of approval, and bounded to 
the assistance of the troops. A loud cheer greet- 
ed his appearance, and for the next half-hour his 
ponderous club did good service. Meanwhile, 
the shadows had lengthened on the hillside ; the 
sun hung low in the western sky, and ere its 


glory had faded, the Seer of Niagara had found | 
close quarters in the garrison, and not one stone | 


of his home was left upon another. 





A year had passed since Claire Moselle had | 


pleaded fur a twelve months’ probation, before 
her marriagewith Colonel Preveau. Her des- 
tined husband was now more eager than ever to 
bear off his prize, and again the wedding-day 
was appointed—ag: her home was all astir 
with festive preparations. Everything was to be 
ona scale of magnificence, contrasting vividly 
with the simple arrangements which had been 
made to celebrate that event at the low cabin in 
the backwoods. And Claire—how was it with 
her? With a kind of recklessness she had given 
herself up to a fate, which seemed inevitable; 
there were now no ties to bind her to the lover of 
old, who, as she thought, had added insult to 
injury, by trying to delude her into the belief 
that he had been true to her while he was wooing 
and winning Lady Marian, and so she concluded 
as too many do in like circumstances, that she 
might as well marry Culonel Preveau as any- 
body. There was no joy in her manner, not 
even the gayety with which she had of late 
masked an aching heart; but she entered into 
the bridal preparations with a strange calmness. 
She moved through her father’s elegant salons, 
which were being refurnished for the occasion ; 
she criticized the hanging of drapery, the posi- 
tion of tables and lounges, pictures and bijouterie ; 
she inspected her splendid trousseau with the eye 
ot a connoisseur—a mere woman of fashion, as 
she was, and believed she should be all her life. 

It was on a summer evening, that she was 
walking with Colonel Preveau in the garden. 
Suddenly the officer heard the dram—beat at 
the fort, and stopping, said with evident re- 
luctance : 

“I must go, Claire. How vexatious to have 
the calls of war breaking in upon one’s enjoy- 





| ment! 
| and-soonafarward hope. to resign. my ‘comp 
mission, and spend my whole time with you! 
Good-nighs, my own Claire!” And with a lin- 
gering kiss he left her. The girl did not im- 
mediately go in, but stood dreamily watching 
the delicate tracery which the moonlight wove 
at her feet with the flickering shadows of the 
acacia boughs; the spray of the fountain, and 
the star-flowers, blossoming along the blue fields 
of ether above. At length, she was startled by 
a step, and looking round, saw a tall, stout man 


near. 

“ How-de-do?” he said, bluntly; “I ’spose 
you aint forgot your old friends sence your good 
fortin :”’ 

“ Jacob Hawkstone!” exclaimed the girl, “I 
am very glad to see you!” and she held out her 
hand to him. 

“It’s sometime sense you and I met,” contin- 
ued Hawkstone, “and things have brightened up 
a good deal on the side of the colonists. We've 
took one fort after another from the enemy, but 
none ofall our victries has pleased me so much 
as gittin’ Niagara into our hands—and why ? 
*Cause at the same time we made the pesky old 
Seer a prisoner, and tore down his hut, and lib- 
erated the Huron gal he meant to keep there in 
| the suller till she died.” 

Claire gave a sudden start. 

“This is indeed a triumph,” she said, earn- 
estly. ‘I breathe easier at the thought that Paul 
St. Orme will be kept out of mischief for a time, 
at least—and then I rejoice quite as much in 
‘ Morning Star’s ’ escape.” 

“ Yes, yes,” chuckled Jacob, rubbing his hands 
“ that sarpint is caged in the garrison at Niagara, 
and he wont git away very soon, I guess. You 
knows I never was a tool for him, but now I’ve 
consinted to do one of his arrands, ‘cause I 
thought I could be of sarvice to you. He has 
sent a letter to you and another to your parents ; 
in both he has told suthin’ abvut the colonel !” 
And he thrust a letter into the girl’s hands. 

“ What can it be?”’ murmured Claire. “I 
will hasten into the house and read it. Come 
with me, Mr. Hawkstone.” 

With these words she hurried back into the 
mansion, the backwoodsman following her. A 
few moments afterward they entered the room 
where Pierre Moselle and his wife were whiling 
away the summer evening. They had never 
known that Hawkstone assisted their daughter 
in her flight from the cabin two years before, 
and, therefore, welcomed him with the utmost 
cordiality. 

“Wal,” said the lieutenant, ‘wal, Neebor 
Moselle, ’praps you aint hearn of the takin’ of 
Niagara on the 24th by the colonial army, and 
that Paul St. Orme was made a prisoner *” 

“No,” replied Moselle, with evident surprise. 

“I never was willin’,” resumed Hawkstone, 
“to do any job for that are sarpint, but now, out 
of friendship to youand yvurn, I’ve brought you 
a message from him, and he said he wanted you 
to read it right away.” 








Pierre Moselle moved to the astral, burning on 
the stand, and unfolding the letter, read as 
follows : 


“ M. Mose.ie,—I suppose you are now busied 
with preparations for the bridal festivities of 





Butin a week more you will bemy wife, 







Colonel Preveau and your own fair girl. Had 
my plans worked well—had I made the beauti- 
ful Blanche the wife of the dreaded old Seer, in 
spite of her De Lascelles and her other allies— 
had I been permitted to roam at large till my 
dying day, and kept my strange hold upon the 
colonel, | should never have made this revela- 
tion. Louis Preveau wronged me when I was 
a mere youth; I have hated him ever since—I 
shall hate him as long ax I draw my breath. We 
first met in the West Indies, though we were 
both French by birth. 1 was of plebeian origin— 
he, a scion of a noble, though reduced house, 
some of the family estates having been confis- 
cated in one of those revolutions, which have so 
frequently shaken France. Galled by the per- 
plexities of poverty, which is never so unendur- 
able as when associated with high rank, louis 
went forth into the world to seek his fortune. 
He had not been educated to honest toil; he had 
no talents—how could he win the desired gold ? 
1 will tell you how he did win it—he, who would 
marry your pure and beautiful Claire, assumed 
a Spanish name, and became the terror of the 
seas—a buccaneer chief !” 


At this moment, the paper dropped from Mo- 
selle’s grasp. ~ 

“ Par Dieu!’ he muttered, “ how I have been 
deceived! A noble alliance for my child, upon 
my word!” 

Then he picked up the sheet, and with a 
strong effort went on reading : 


“For atime his schemes prospered; wealth 
rolled in upon him till he could have bought out 
half the gentry of his native province, but at 
length a change came. One of the war-ships, 
sent in pursuit of the bold cruiser, bore down 
upon his craft with such terrible etlect, that the 
black bammer was struck, and the daring chief 
taken in irons to Havana. He was contined in 
Moro Castle, and it was the happiest moment of 
my life when 1 found myself his jailor! 1 was 
skillfully disguised, and he did not recognize me 
as the French peasant-boy he had insulted, and 


Telénee tia. His spirit 

the thought of the trial which awaited him, the 
conviction, the ignominious death of «# telun, 
and he finally offered me half his immense tor- 
tune if I would suffer him to escape. ‘Ihe offer 
dazzled me, but 1 was crafty ; 1 would not yield 
at once—] liked to see him at my feet, praying 
for mercy. But at last 1 relented; | agreed to 
release him on the terms he had wade, but be- 
fore I unbarred the prison-gates, 1 dvew from my 
pocket a cross, and made him swear most svul- 
emnly that the goid shuuld be iu my hands ere 
another sunset. We lett More Castle at the dead 
of the night, and dropping intu a boat which lay 
in the harbor, rowed away to a little promontory, 
the loneliest of all lonely places, and supposed 
by the Cubans to be haunted. ‘There he had 
secreted his treasures, there 1 received the ex- 
orbitant sum he gave me for freedom, and then 
we parted. 

“Ten years later I met him in France. He 
had taken a high stand at the court of the reign- 
ing monarch, and he and his Cuban wife were 
living in princely splendor. The greed of gold, 
the old hate and thirst for revenge grew sueny 
within me, and one day ashe satin hw grand 
drawing-room, | presented myself before him. ~ 

““* You know me?’ I suid, coolly. 

“© Yes,’ he gasped, shivering as in am ague fit. 

“© was your jailor at Moro Castle—yuu owe 
me everything you enjoy now,’ I resamed ; ‘1 

think 1 did not ask as high a price as 1 ought for 
the service 1 rendered you. Give me half of 
what you now possess, or before a week has pass- 
ed, all France shall ring with the tidings that 
Lonis Preveau was a buccaneer chief!’ He was 
only too glad to assent, and again I lett him. 
‘Time went on, and in Quebec 1 unce more strack 
his trail. His wife had died, and 1 believe he 
hud joined the troops, destined for the New 
World, in order to avoid me. When hiv regi- 
ment was quartered at Niagura, he eame wo my 
hut. He had heard of my tume as a magician, 
and wished my aid in winning your daughter 
Claire. 1 consented to assist him, on the con- 
dition that he should give me his peerless 
Blanche in marriage. He had been ambitious 
for her, and demurred at this _——. But 
when | whispered that the secret of his old dis- 
grace was in my power; when I held up before 
him the very cross by which he had sworn in the 
most loathsome cellin Moro Castle, he was start- 
led into submission. He solemnly promised, 
nay, swore on that memorable cross, that she 
should be mine, and |, in return, assured him 
that 1 would bring about a union between him 
and Claire. It was sweet tome to have him so 
completely in my power; to feel that he was 
obliged to come and go at my beck, that he 
must even take his bride trom my hands, and 
that when \it again suited my purpose 1 could 
demand the rest of his wealth, and make him ut- 
terly penniless. So perfect was my soetamor- 
phosis in my Seer’s dress, that he has never 

identified the magician with his jailor in that 

vld castle. Now, however, 1 siall tell him; the 
same messenger who bnogs you this letter and 
one to Claire, will also convey a note to Colonel 
Preveau. 

“There, Pierre Moselle, my revelation is end 
ed—once more | have tasted the sweetness of 
revenge toward him, fur [know you would soon- 
er die than give your daughter to a lbuccaneer 
chief! Pau Br. Umm” 


Claire's letter was similar to the above, and it 
would be in vain to depict the horror and aston. 
ishment that pervaded the little group, as both 
were read aloud. Moselle rose and paced the 
room in @ passion. Hawkstone’s expletives 
were fall of indignant wonder; Claire flang her- 
self, sobbing into her mother’s arms, and the 
good lady seemed struck dumb with surprise. 

An hoar later, a note was thrust into Colonel 
Preveau’s hands. 
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He at once recognized the superscription, and 
hurried away to peruse it. It was as follows: 

“Lours Preveav,—In spite of all my vigi- 
lance, Blanche has eluded my search—she is the 
wife of De Lascelles—and I am a prisoner at 
Fort Niagara. How I chafe in my thraldom I 
cannot tell you, but it will wear me out soon. 
Brooding over the past, the present and the 
future, 1 have become a desperate man. One 
more disclosure I have to make—Morse Gav- 
Trier, the peasant-boy you used to taunt and 
trample down in your father’s vineyard, and 
Delecroix, the jailor of Moro Castle, and Paul 
St. Orme, the Seer, whose bidding you have 
done like a dog, are one person! Ere this time, 
the Moselles know you were a buceaneer-chief— 
think you they will give you their daughter? 
Come to me once more—I think Lieutenant 
Hawkstone will admit you! I would sign a 
name to my scrawl, but I do not know which 
will suit you best.” 


Colonel Preveau flung the note upon the floor 
and ground it under his heel. A wild moan 
broke from his lips, and he began to pace the 
room likea madman. While the night wore on, 
he gawe himself up to bitter thought, for it was 
the truth Paul St. Orme had spoken, concerning 
him. The stone had been rolled away from the 
sepulchre of the past, and all that had been buried 
there revealed. His life upon the high seas, his 
final capture, his escape, the terrible unrest in 
which the crimes of those early years had kept 
him, rose now most vividly before his mental 
vision. Shame crimsoned his cheek—remorse 
gnawed at his heart’s core, and amid his tor- 
tare a deep resolve took possession of him. Claire 
Moselle never saw him again, for under the 
cover of the night he fled from Quebec to return 
no more. 

Years later, however, she learned from an 
English missionary, that he had lived to a ripe 
old age on an island of the ocean—that he had 
died there, and been buried where the palm- 
boughs waved, and the pomegranate flung out 
its red blossoms, and the sea murmured dreamily 
over the coral reefs close by. Bitterly had he 
repented of the daring sins of his youth, and in 
life’s evening twilight had at last found peace. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ CLiaupsye—I am dying! By the memory 
of the great loveryou once cherished for me—by 
all you have sacrificed, and sutfered for my sake, 
i conjure you to come to me. Pav..” 


Such was the written message which a sol- 
dier of the colonial army delivered to Claudine 
La Roche, as she stood in the library of her lux- 
urious home at Quebec, one day the last of 
August. 

“ Dying,” she gasped—“ Paul St. Orme dy- 
ing!” and she sunk into a chair, trembling from 
head to foot. 

“Yes, madame,” said the messenger, “and 
I am commissioned to bear a message similar to 
yout’s, to Pierre Moselle’sfamily. If you would 
see the old man alive, you must hasten!” Clau- 
dine sprang to her feet, and hurrying on her 
shawl and bonnet, said : 

“I will conduct you to Moselle’s house, and 
then we will all go on together, for they cannot 
refase St. Orme’s dying request.” 


In less than a quarter of an hour they reached 
the dwelling of the Moselles, and Claudine stated 
the object of her visit, adding that she was on 
her way to the Seer’s death-bed. Pierre Moselle 
and Claire were soon in readiness to bear her 
company, and then the trio, together with the 
soldier who had come to summon them, took 
passage on a raft that was going down river. 
During their progress, Claudine kept closely 
veiled, but when they neared Niagara, and heard 
the thunder of the waters below, she thrast back 
her veil, revealing a marble face, and a pair of 
eyes, whose mournful expression thrilled every 
nerve of Claire’sframe. It was night when they 
reached the place of their destination ; the sky 
was full of storm-clouds, and the wind moaned 
and howled round the fort where Paul St. Orme 
lay dying. He had fallen into a deep slumber 
just before they entered the shadowy room, and 
for awhile no sound but the sobbing of the blast 
and the roar of the cataract was to be heard in 
that death-chamber. In a few moments the old 
man stirred uneasily, and opening his eyes, saw 
Claudine at his side. - 

“Claudine, O, Claudine! I thought you 
would not fail me,” he muttered, and springing 
up in bed, sat staring at her, his long, gray locks 
floating over his shoulders, and his fingers work- 
ing nervously about her hand. 

“T have been a bold, bad man, as you know, 
Claudine,” he went on—‘ an Ishmaelite in the 
earth, and I thought I could die as I have lived, 
but I cannot, I cannot. Conscience has a thou- 
sand voices now—it cries, ‘ Confess—confess |’ 
Ido confess, Claudine—I have deeeived you 
most basely—I never loved you—never loved 

any one but myself!” 
“Paul,” sobbed the woman, ‘“ you made me 

a reckless creature, you drew me into sin, but 
may God forgive you as I do—as I hope he will 
forgive me!” 
“Pierre Moselle and Claire,” continned St. 
Orme, “I have triel to make you believe me 
endowed with supernatural power—thousands 
here believe so, but here, in my last hours, I lay 
aside all false claims. When sojourning in 
Germany several years ago, I used to meet with 
a party of students, who smoked their meer- 
schanms .and discussed the science of animal 
megnetism. Foremost among them was one 
Mesmer, who will, perhaps, some day render 
himself famous by publishing his views to the 
world. He taught me the secrets of magnetic in- 
Jluence! I saw that the knowledge would give 
me great power, and the idea pleased me, for I 
was at warfare with mankind. Soon afterward, 
ata watering-place in France, I came in contact 
with this woman, Ephese De Lascelles, ‘the 
daughter of a French nobleman, and heiress to a 
jerge fortune in her own right. To while away 
an idle hour, I tried my new power over ber; the 
result far exceeded my most sanguine expect- 
ations. A more} desirable subject than she I 
could not obtain, and sol feigned to fall des- 
perately in love with her. She was keen sighted 
and persevering; besides, she soon learned the 
art of ventriloquism, and thus made our united 
_ efforts seem still more mysterious and supcr- 
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natural. It was she, Claire, who warned you 
against Allan Wilbur in the glen and in the 
beaver-meadow, on the night of your betrothal— 
she has been my trusty messenger, my bond- 
slave, but a few months ago, she began to see 
through the disguises I wore!” 
“And to work against you in secret,” inter- 
posed the woman; “not to slake a thirst for 
vengeance, but to.do some good, and thus make 
a slight reparation for the evil I had done. Paul 
I am no longer the desperate creature I was 
when under your influence—daily my soul sits 
in sackcloth and ashes—deep and bitter is my 
repentance !” 
“O, Claudine!” exclaimed St. Orme, and the 
words were spoken so sharply, that all three 
started. 
The old man sunk back on the pillow, his eye 
was fast glazing, his brow beaded with cold dews, 
the next moment he was dead! 
The trio stood gazing at him in silent awe, 
when a step was heard in the dim corridor lead- 
ing to the room, and “ Morning Star” came in. 
Her countenance was very solemn as she looked 
on the still face, the rigid form. 
“ Dead—dead ! she said, in a low tone, “the 
hawk will harm the dove no more! Friends, 
would you know why ‘ Morning Star’ kept on 
the trail of that man—how she first learned to 
regard him as afoe? It was in the moon of the 
falling leaves, five years ago, that Paul St. Orme 
came to the Huron country. His hair was then 
black as a raven’s wing; his form was like the 
mountain pine; he could make his eyes burn 
like twin-stars, and his voice low and gentle as 
the murmur of the summer-breeze among the 
reeds. ‘Morning Star’ had a sister, the beauty 
of the tribe. St. Orme met her and won her 
love ; they were married by the Huron rites, and 
then he left her, never to come back. She faded 
like a forest leaf, she died ; and over her grave, 
after the custom of my mother’s warlike race, I 
made a solemn resolve to avenge her. At first, 
I followed Paul St. Orme with this purpose 
alone, but last year in my wanderings I met a 
missionary of my father’s people, for he was Eng- 
lish. He taught me the principles of a milder 
faith, and since then I have thought more of 
helping the living than avenging the dead !” 
She turned to the door, and beckoned with her 
shapely brown hand, and Wild Will glided in. 
With a grave aspect he gazed awhile at the dead 
man; then by an expressive gesture signified 
that he was willing to go, and he and the Haron 
girl left the room. 
The next day a grave was scooped hard-by 
the ruins of St. Orme’s hut, and the old Seer 
buried there. Claudine and the Moselles wait- 
ed till the dast turf was piled on the freshly- 
heaped mound, and then turned away. Once 
they glanced back, and saw beside the damp, 
dark resting-place of the dead, Wild Will and 
“ Morning Star.” 


While one division of the army had taken 
Niagara, the other division, under General 
Wolfe, was endeavoring to effect the most im- 
portant purpose of. the campaign—the storming 
of Quebec. The gallant commander first con- 
ceived the ‘idea of turning to Point Levi, situated 
on the southern bank of the St. Lawrence River. 
There he had batteries erected, by which he de- 
stroyed many buildings; but this plan did not 
succeed, and he resolved to cross the Mont- 
morenci and attack the French forces in their 
entrenchments. But several boats, filled with 
colonial troops, grounded, and thus a portion of 
the detachment were belated. Those who had 
reached the scene of action, marched bravely to 
the conflict, but were shot down by the foe. De 
Montcalm’s party landed, and formed in mar- 
tial array on the beach. The shadows of night 
were beginning to gather; lightning flashed and 
thunder muttered from the brazen clouds above ; 
the tide was fast setting in, and amid all these 
difficulties, Wolfe thought it best to retreat to the 
Isle of Orleans. But though twice driven back 
from the stronghold of the French, the British 
commander did not abandon the enterprise. 
The memorable 12th of September came, and 
at the dead of night the brave Wolfe and his 
troops again set out for the conquest of Quebec. 
Conspicuous among those forces was Allan Wil 
bur, who had risen to the rank of colonel. Of 
late he had seemed more than ever absorbed in 
the exciting scenes of war, and now he was all 
eyeandear. Noiselessly the troops left the ships 
and taking to their boats, glided along through 
the swift current. It was their purpose to land a 
league above the city, at Cape Diamond, but the 
river was so rapid, that they were borne onward, 
and obliged to disembark only a short distance 
above Quebec. Colonel Wilbur sat at the stern 
of oné of the boats, watching his men, as with 
extreme caution they guided the craft, and now 
and then springing to the oars, when he saw 
that he was needed. 
“By George!” muttered a soldier, as the 
boat whirled in the current, “1 don’t see how we 
are going to land, the shore is shelving, and the 
banks are steep and high, and we shall be ob- 
served and tired upon perhaps.” 

“Hist! don’t prophesy evil!’ said Wilbur, 
“there is no such word as fail in my catalogue !” 
In a few moments more they were challenged 
by the French, but a captain, who had served in 
Holland, and understood the language, answered, 
and they drifted by unharmed. ‘Lhe difficult 
landing was at length effected, and when the day 
broke, they had reached the place of their desti- 
nation—the Heights of Abraham. What was 
the astonishment of De Montealm, when he heard 
that the British army had gained this important 
position! He did not, however, wait long be- 
fure taking decisive measures. That morning 
the two armies met on those lofty plains. The 
conflict which ensued was a desperate one—on, 
on, on, with the nodding plame and the prancing 
charger; with the boom of cannon, the flash of 


sounded dismally out on the September air. 
Those in the flush of youth, the middle-age, and 


stricken down to die. Thrice the brave Wolfe 
was wounded, ere he fell. Then as he staggered 





musketry, and the stirring bugle-tone, the war- | 
ring hosts pressed. Kre long, steed and rider | 
lay dead on the gory field, and shrieks and moans | 


scarred and weather-beaten old soldiers, were | 


back against a companion-in-arms, and his 
breath came feebly up, he heard a murmur run- 
ning like wildfire through the ranks : 
“ They fly—they fly—they fly !” 
“Who fly” he gasped, while his pulse flut- 
tered, and his dim eye unclosed. 

“ The French,” was the cheering response, 
For a moment the dying commander’s pale 
cheek flushed, his corrugated brow unknit, the 
chill blood grew warm in his veins. 
“Thank God!” he murmured, “since the 
victory is our’s, I am content to die !” 
The next moment the shadow of death again 
settled over his features, the panting soul winged 
its way to the world of spirits. 
Allan Wilbur had, as usual, been in the thick- 
est of the fight, and when the French had fled, 
he was borne to a tent severely wounded. 
During the decisive day Claire Moselle had 
been full of anxiety. She knew that a terrible 
contest was raging on the Heights of Abraham, 
and that Wilbur was among the colonial troops ; 
and though she tried to persuade herself that he 
was nothing to her, she could not banish him and 
his great peril from her thoughts. She moved 
from room to room with an unsteady step; now 
she glanced from one window and now from 
another in her restlessness, and at last ascended 
to a turret, whence she could see the smoke 
curling up from the battle-field, but nothing 
more. Finally she saw her father coming to- 
ward the house, and ran down to meet him. 
«“ What news do you bring ?” she asked has- 
tily, for he had gone forth two hours before, to 
watch the progress of the siege. 
“ The French are defeated, my child—Quebee 
will have to be surrendered to the British.” 
He spoke with bitterness, and Claire could not 
wonder that, Frenchman as he was, he should 
feel a deep regret at the taking of the beautiful 
city, which had been the stronghold of his coun- 
trymen. But in by-gone days she had been so 
closely interlinked with Allan Wilbur, that she 
was wont to sympathize in the successes of the 
colonial army, and even now, despite their es- 
trangement, she felt a secret pleasure in knowing 
they had again been victorious. 
“There has been desperate carnage on the 
plains,” resumed her father, “a courier who has 
just reached us, says that scores and scores have 
fallen on both sides. De Montcalm himself is 
thought to be mortally wounded, and Wolfe, the 
British commander-in chief, killed ; and Claire, 
our quondam friend in the backwoods, Colonel 
Wilbur, was borne dead from the field a moment 
before the courier started for the city.” 
“Dead—Allan dead—O, my God!” gasped 
the girl, and sank: senseless to the floor. 


“ Ma foi!” exclaimed Madame Moselle, start- 
ing from the lounge on which she had been re- 
clining—“I thought Claire’s love for him had 
quite died out since she learned how false he. 
was! But I am afraid he is still only too dear 
to her. Poor child, it’s a terrible shock to her, 
to hear of his death so; you ought to have been 
more careful, Pierre )”’ 
Moselle lifted the ‘in his arms, and placed 
her ona couch, while the agitated mother brought 
restoratives. Ere long the golden eye-lashes 
began to tremblé on that delicate cheek, and a 
quick, gasping breath parted her white lips. 
Then her eyes unclosed, and wandering round 
fell upon her father. 
“Dead!” she faltered once more, in a tone 
that sounded like a faneral knell, and a long 
shudder crept over her frame. The next mo- 
ment she raised herself on one arm, and sat dumb 
and motionless as if turned into stone, her glassy 
eyes dilated with horror. 
“Claire, Claire,” said her mother, startled by 
her strange aspect, but the maiden did not speak. 
“My child,” cried her father, “don’t give 
way to such grief.” 
Still she did not appear to heed him in the 
least. 
“Claire,” again murmured Madame Moselle, 
“JT did not dream Allan Wilbur yet had so 
stropg a hold upon you—you know he was false, 
you said you would forget him !” 
At these words, the muscles of Claire’s pale 
face quivered, and again her slight frame shook. 
She sank back on the velvet cushions, and burst 
into a perfect passion of tears. Madame Mo- 
selle glanced at her husband and whispered : 
“Let her weep; tears are better than such 
unnatural calmness, such frigid despair !” 


“You are right, mother,” moaned Claire; 
“JT should have gone mad, had it not been for 
these tears. I have not wept for months! Leave 
me now, both of you--I would be alone.” 
“ You are not able to be thus left,” said Mad- 
ame Moselle. 
“Yes, I am! I must @ave solitude! Go, 
go 
With some reluctance her parents obeyed, 
and the poor girl found herself alone—no, not 
alone, for memories which she had crushed back 
into the depths of her heart came up through 
the twilight of the past—hopes she had buried 
rose and haunted her. The harsh and bitter 
feelings which had held possession of her, since 
her visit to that memorable fort with Moll Par- 
ker, softened into a tender surrow, as thought 
followed Allan Wilbur into the great shadow- 
land She had passed through many trials, but 
that day the angel of destiny led her along the 
most fiery path of life’s toilsome march. At 
length, however, the wild prayers, which went 
fluating heavenward, brought consolation and 
peace. 

“God forgive me, if lhave misjudged him 
she said to herself. “ God forgive me, as I have 
forgiven him!’ And, so, while the signal-gun, 


tlag, flaunung proudly in the breeze, told of a 
| grand victory won, poor Claire Mouselle’s soul 
was saying masses over the gallant dead ! 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 
_+ ore +" 

| It isa mistake to suppose that a clock strikes 
with its hands; that a tissue of falsehouds 
may be purchased at so mach per yard; and 
| that the ciuak of hypocrisy is a mauutactared 
texture. 








and the stirring martial music, and the English | 
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T halted on « winding way 

To scan the solitary scene, 
Which the dun shade of dying day 

Made e’en more solemn than serene; 
The stars’ faint gleam, the moob's meek sheen, 
Silvered sweet summer's glorious green, 
And but the daisy fields did show, 
In contrast clear like winter snow, 
Or that the butter cups unite 
Their golden glow with green or white, 
There were no hues to flout the sight, 
Save those which sombre twilight shed 
On earth and azure overhead. 


Solemn the stillness, like the hour 
Which waits some siby!'s sealed suspense, 
As though dread Nature plied her power 
In secret o'er some strange intents, 
Which soon in earthquake’s voice immense, 
Or conflagration’s glow intense, 
Should mad mankind with gasping fear, 
Or sweep the world to chaos drear; 
And so along my nerves there stole 
A feeling which defied control, 
Which well nigh paralyzed the soul, 
No dismal sense, nor desolate, 
Yet whispering of impending fate. 


Nor could the odors which exhale 

On summer's aromatic wing, 
Nor the soft stars, which e’er regale 

Their love-gaze on some earthly thing, 
Nor the meek moon, whose beams e'er bring 
Love's dawn, and all the charms that ring 
In that dear utterance; nor the bending 
Of the sweet heavens, with twilight blending; 
Nor orbs, in music mute contending, 
Dissolve that spell which, nigh, I ween, 
Transfixed me in that silent scene. 


Anon a zephyr floated by, 

All balmed with Flora’s fragrant breath ; 
Anon a magic melody 

Woke from this silence and this death ; 
And now from yonder poplar heath, 
Upon the aspen boughs beneath, 
The moonbeams gambol, and mine ear 
Bends to a rustling murmur near; 
This limned scene, like landscape drawn, 
When stars and twilight tinge the lawn, 
The silence broke, now leaped to life, 
With all life’s magic strangely rife. 


And out of the poplar grove 
There came a lady rare; 

Her eyes were moist with maiden love, 
And golden was her hair; 

Her brow was radiant, and her face 
Was most divinely fair. 

The moon rolled up the sky, 
The twilight sank away, 

And from their azure baleony 
The stars sang truce to day, 

And on the marshalled hosts of heaven 
Marched to a muffled lay. 

Yet o’er the daisied mead 
That faery form swept by; 

Hushed were the zephyrs at her tread, 
And at her liquid eye 

The stars seemed sterner, and the moon 
Waned paler in the sky. 


Near and more near she came, 
And the silvery light revealed ** 

The form and features of a name 
Which long ago was sealed 

In my heart's deepest, holiest depths, 
And there for aye congealed. 


For my first yearning love 
Upon that shrine was laid; 

And now, behold! before me move 
The stark, sequestered shade 

Of her whose wiles had mocked my heart, 
And I bereft, betrayed! 


A blast from the bleak boreal zone 
Now instant burst amain, 
And wild and deep a shrivelied moan 
Proclaimed the storm king's reign, 
And soon, dark mantling o'er the skies, 
The murky, maddening storm clouds rise. 


The hurricane’s tumultuous breath 
Gave grandeur to the gale, 

And earthquake’s roar and bolts of death 
Wakened a wilder wail, 

While lightnings glistening on the hail, 

Seemed myriad hosts in blaziog mail. 


Louder each battling element 
In dire destruction’s dia, 

Denser the darkness. save where rent 
By livid belt hurled in, 

Deeper the desolating hail 

Lay on the meadow. heath and dale. 


The full moon burst from out a cloud, 
In zenith spleudor dressed, 

Rut winter's mantle like a shroud 
Wrapped bridal vest: 

My weary, Wou , wintry breast 

Woke to its wild aud drear unrest. 
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TRIBULATIONS OF MATCH-MAKING. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 

manips . 

I never did try to make a match but once, 
and I think I may assert with safety that I never 
will try again. ‘The “subjects” of that one ex- 
periment, to be sure, were rather unpromising 
ones. The lady was Miss Prudence Primmerty, 
aprim and prudish muiden, who confessed to 
the experiences of thirty-five summers. Most 
readers know the rule of proportion by which such 
cases are worked, and by which a supposititious 
age being given, the actual one may be discovered. 
We will therefore say nothing more on that head. 
Mr. William Biartivout, commonly called 
Billy Biurtiwut, was a hale, hearty bachelor, 
not much short of fifty, !ut in an excellent state 
of preservation. A very good fellow indeed was 
Billy—good-tempered, well to do in the world, 
and likely to make a good husband, But there 
was one fault, or rather foible, in Billy’s compo- 
| sition ; he-had a marked proclivity towards the 
| unfortunate operation of “ putting his foot in it.”” 
He was constitutionally a blanderer, and in spite 
of the exertions of his numerous f@nds and well- 
| wishers, his blanders were somegsimes attended 
with serious consequences to bimself or to others. 
Now, a number of us having taken it into our 
wise noddles that is would be in every way a 

| desirable thing fur the lady and gentleman afore- 


mediately set about contriving ways and means 
| for the accomplishment of this praiseworthy ob- 


| ject. Miss Primmerly was the highly respected 


and it was conceived to be of the utmost impor- 





| tance to the success of our plans to induce the 
| other party to take up his abode with her. Being 
considered an intimate friend of Mr. Blartitout, 





| said to come together,-matrimonially, we im- | 
(Back nambers of The Flag of our Union containing | 
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I was duly appointed chairman of a committee 
of one, whose duty it was to, bring about this 

desirable event, if possible. After some trouble, 
and a good deal of not very particularly dignified 

“whipping of the devil round the stump,” I 
finally succeeded, and received the public thanks 
of the conspirators, “in secret conclave, openly 
assembled.” (Those last words are an extract 

from the minutes of the association written by 

our highly accomplished and learnedly literary 

and poetic secretary.) : ’ 

Mr. Blartitout being comfortably installed in 

his apartments, under the roof of Miss Prim- 

merly, and within the immediate influence of her 

charms, Our next endeavor was cautiously and 

covertly to sitggest to the lady that the gentleman 

thought ne small potatoes of her—and vice-versa. 

In this too, we were successful, and it was not 

long before we had the satisfaction of remarking 

that a mutyal good understanding already ex- 

isted; and we felt pretty sure also that neither 
party was likely to object to its continuance and 

increased development. 

So farso good. We were all in high spirits 

at the promising aspect of the affair. A cloud 

or two, however, soon began to obscure the 
bright sky of our hopes. We have hinted that 
Mies Primmerly was rather prudish and unne- 
cessarily particular in some of her notions. We 
might indeed go further and say that she was 
ridiculously so; and we might have known that 
Billy, with his blundering propensity, would be 
very likely to come unpleasantly into collision 
with some of these peculiarities. He had indeed 
been hardly a week in the house when he uncon- 
sciously ruffled the feathers of Miss Prudence’s 
double-refined delicacy, by proposing to send her 
some of the breast and the /eg of a chicken. 
Seeing her bridling and frowning upon him, he 
mended the matter, in his own blundering fash- 
ion, by substituting the word bosom for breast. 

This was a drop too much for Miss Prue, and 
she flared up, instantaneously, and gave Billy “a 
piece of her mind,” as she termed it. This, of 
coursé, was not very favorable to our views. We 
wanted her to give him, not a piece of her mind, 
but a niece of her heart, or the whole of it if 
possible. ' 
Being mostly fellow-boarders, we watched the 
progfess of affairs with much interest. Billy 
took it all very quietly, and the next day begged 
very deferentially to be allowed the honor of 
sending her the pectoral muscle and inferior ex- 
tremity of the fowl before him. How this affect- 
ed her I could not easily discover, but I cannot 
imagine how he could have been at the same 
time more anatomically correct and more per- 
fectly and precisely unexceptionable. 

With a dexterity on which I plumed myself 
not a little, I contrived to drop an apparently 
impromp’« hint in Billy’s ear, which for a time 
had-the effect of making him more cautious. I 
told him also that though the overstrained deli- 
cacy o. Miss Primmefly certainly amounted to 
a foible, *t was nevertheless erring on the right 
side. It was better to be prudish than immodest, 
an@ it becarné us;as gentlemen, to took off a 
thing of this sort with alenient eye. We all had 
our failings, and happy would it be for us if we 
could be aceused of nothing worse than having 
“too much of a good thing,” which was the fault 
of Miss Primmerly. 

Things were beginning to have decidedly a 
favorable look again. Billy, on one occasion, 
had even gladdened our hearts by walking home 
from church with his fellow-victim ; whfch was 
naturally looked upon as a@ triumph worth cele- 
brating. We did celebrate it, by persuading 
Miss Prudence to give a littla tea-party, at which 
we managed to bring Billy out, in all his glory. 
Surrounded by a circle of admiring spinsters and 
widows (have I made known the fact that Billy 
was rich?) he shone forth as a social star of the 
first magnitude, and I saw with secret exulta- 
tion that Miss Prudence, with all her dignified 
reserve, was not insensible to the effect produced 
by her. bachelor boarder. The most indepen- 
dent and self-reliant of us are but too apt to 
guage the weight of our friends by other folks’ 
barometers. 

While a knot of us conspirators were seated in 
a ‘remote corner, congratulating one another 
upon the encouraging aspect of the affuir, Billy 
began to narrate a little adventure which he had 
with a very pretty and interesting little girl. He 
told the story with so much animation, and 80 
much of his peculiar bonhommie (1 do not often 
use French words, but there really is not one in 
our language to express this idea), that we all 
regretted exceedingly that Miss Prudence, “on 
hospitable thoughts intent,” should have chosen 
this particular juncture to pay. visit to the 
kitchen. A few minutes afterwards, however, 
we saw her return. Billy had been telling about 
his finding the child, on one occasion, hying 
asleep, with the hoop she had.beem trandling so 


































| pressed upon her neck as to interfere With the cir- 


culation and cause her to moanand move un- 
easily. As ill luck would have it, at the mo- 
ment of Miss Prudence’s entrance, he was in the 
act of pronouncing the following words: “It 
was a solitary spot, and finding that she was 
quite alone, I gently raised her hoop and—” 

“ You raised her hoop?” cried Miss Prudence, 
in the shrillest of treblee— “ You raised a lady's 
hoop, in a solitary place, and—aod what, you 
pertidions monster* ©, you base, wi ked, 
dreadf—” the word expired ina hysterical scream, 
which was prolonged indefinitely, and was the 
means of breaking up the party. 

Poor Billy did “ pat his foot in it,” that time, 
sure enough. The thing Was duly and properly 
explained to Miss Primmerly, bat it was a long 


| time before she would even listen to an explana- 


tion. Eventually she was indaced to bear rea- 


| son on the subject, and a good understanding 


was patched up between the parties, after a fash- 
ion; but it was only by slow degrees that the 
state of truce ripened into such fumiliarity as to 
place them on their original footing. Time, 





however, the great smoother of usperities, at 











| last did the business, and the indefatigable mateb- 
keeper of a highly respectable boarding-house, | 


makers had the satisfaction of sewing affairs re- 
placed very nearly in statu quo ante belldm. Again 
the cause began to wear a promising aspect, and 
one sanguine gentleman even went so for ss tf 
provide himself with a new suit, in anticipation 
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of the wedding which he felt sure was so near 

to justify such a procedare, 

Bat there is a great deal of truth in that pr 
erb of Sambo's (not Sancho’s) which informs 
that “ white man am’bery onsartain”—and wh: 
woman, also, might with great propriety he 
been included. About this time it happen: 
that the bureau in which Mr. Blurtitout k: 
his starched linen, his cravate and other runny 
alle niceti¢S, was at the shop of a cabinet-mak. 
undergoing repairs. He was one of your pre 
ising mechanics, who make it a rale to promi 
at least halfa-dozen times before they perfor 
once. In the mean time, Billy’s “bacholo: 
buttons,” with the shirts annexed, otc., ete., far 
badly. Now, itso happened that he had s 
in Miss Primmerly’s sitting room, what appear 
to him to be quite an unnecessary number 
nice little bureaus, with a couple of drawers 

each. This suggested to Billy's blundering bra 

one of his famous schemes for “ putting his f 

in it,” which, in due time ripened into action. 

One morning, soon after breakfast, Miss Pris. 
merly received the compliments of Mr. Blurtito: 
with a formal request for an interview, whic 
was, of course, graciously granted. There ws 

such an atmosphere of dignity pervading Mi 

Peudence's presence, that Billy never approach: 

her vestal vicinity without a certain feeling o 

intrusiveness not favorable to the maintenance 

of @ thorough degree of self:possession. On 
this occasion, wishing to get his business ov. 
speedily, like a bather entering cold water, } 
determined to make a sudden plunge of it, an: 
had hardly entered the room when he blurte: 
out: 

“ Miss Prudence, the weather is getting quit 
cool, and my clothes and things are so—are ger 
ting 8o—so—so much—a—so—Miss Pradence- 
a—the fact is—a—Miss Prudence, will you lend 
me a pair of your drawers ¥” 

“Lend you a pair of my drawers!” screamed 
the indignant spinster; “1—I—I,” but the 
quintessential superlativeness of her outrage: 
modesty could find no vent in words, and seein, 
no other resource worthy of the occasion, she re 
solved to faint, and faint she did, right in the un 
accustomed, bachelor arms of poor Billy Blart 
itout! Here was a catastrophe—one for whicl. 
his past experience could furnish no precedent 
and I think it not improbable that he wouk 
have fainted himself, if his guardian angel ha 

not made her appearance, in the somewhat un 
angelic similitude of old Aunt Betty, the cook 
who, hearing an unusual noise, rushed in fron 
the kitchen, and seeing the old maid and bache 
lor in a somewhat equivocal position, exclaimed 

“ Bress my soul an’ body, Mars’ Billy, yo: 
done hug mistiss a’ most to def |’ 

“You lie! you black—” 

What followed I am unable to say, for the 
word “hug” having brought Miss Pradence to 
life again, she made an instantaneous “ burst ” for 
the broom-stick. Whether it was intended fo 
him or for Aunt Betty, Mr. Blurtitout did no: 
stop to inquire, but made ® simultaneous “ too 
forty “ burst” for the door, and thence for hi- 
own private room, 

We match makers considered ourselves model» 
of virtuous perseverance, but we had never bar 
gained for anything approaching such a terrible 
rout—“‘horse-foot and dragoons ’— as this one 
amounted to. Upon putting our dismayed phy 

siognomies together, we made the discovery that 
there was not backbone enough left among us to 
tarnish an accommodating spine for a tenth-rate 
politician. The consequence was a regular 
“bust up ” of the whole concern—a unanimous 
vote to adjourn the conclave, sine die. We were 
bitterly disappointed, but we were all of the 
opinion that fate had decided against us, and 
that the eternal fiat had gone forth, as was elo 

quently recorded by the above-mentioned poet of 
our association, 


“ That single, not double— 
Not one flesh, but twain, 
Poor Prudence and Billy 

Must ever remain.” 
But what miserably poor, blind creatures we 
are—hardly ever, with all our boasted foresight 
being able to see an inch beyond our own nasal 
promontories! To our unqualified astonish 
ment, a8 soon as these personages were left to 
their own devices, They almost immediately be- 
gan to attract each other with a force which all 
the loadstone we had ever rubbed upon them 
could not begin to call forth; and in spite of 
blunders and pruderies, in less than three months 
Miss Primmerly was Mrs. Blurtitout; and 
Stranger still, it is confidently asserted, upon 
reliable testimony, that she can now not only 
talk of all sorts of unmentionables, but even wear 
them upon oveasion. 





‘ WATER. 

Potatoes contain 75 per cent. (by weight), and 
turnips no less than ninety per cent. of water 
A beefsteak, though pressed between blouing 
paper, yields nearly four-fifths of its weight of 
water. Of the human frame, bones inciaded, 


only one-fourth is solid matter (chiefly carbon 
and nitrogen), the rest is water. | 
weighing one hundred and forty pounds was 
squeezed flat under a hydraali 
dred and five pounds of water would run out 
and only thirty-five pounds of dry residue re. 
main. A mani, therefore, chemical 
forty-five pounds of carbon anc 
through #ix buckets of water. Berzelius, indeed 
in recording the fact, justly remarks that the liv. 
Ing Organiam is to be regarded as @ masse diffused 
in water;” and Dalton, by « series of ex peri- 
ments tried on his own person, found that uf the 
food with which we daily repair this water built 


fabric, fivesixths are also water. — Scienti fic 
American 


ifs man 
© press, ove han 


ally speaking, 
1 nitrogen diffused 
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AIK AND SUNSHINE ON LONGEVITY. 
A writer in one of the medical magazines ar- 


gues that the more out-door air and cheery sun 
shine a man can use, the longer he will live. Go 
along any of the fashionable streets of New York 

says the writer, and you will see no lees than 
three, and often six distinet contrivances w keep 
OUt sunshine and gladness. First, the Venetian 
shatter on the outside; second, the close shucter 
06 the inside; third, the blind which is moved by 
rollers ; then, there are lace curtains, the damas« 
or other material, ete. In the train comes the 
exclusion Of external air by means of double 
sash, and a variety of patent contrivances w 
keep out any littl siray whiff of air irom enter 

ing — the bottom, pides and toys of dours and 
windows 


Alliputs, if we do not die off sooner 


At this rate, we shall dwindle inte 





appointed chairman of a committee 
se duty it was to, bring about this 
vent, if possible. After some trouble, 
jeal of not very particularly dignified 
of the devil round the stump,” I 
veded, and:received the public thanks 
virators, “in secret conclave, openly 

"(Those last ‘words are an extract 
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of the wedding which he felt sure was so near as 
to justify such a procedure. 

But there is a great deal of truth in that prov- 
erb of Sambo’s (not Sancho’s) which informs us 
that “white man am’bery onsartain”—and white 
woman, also, might with great propriety have 
been included. About this time it happened 
that the bureau in which Mr. Blurtitout kept 
his starched linen, his cravats and other rumple- 
able niceties, was at the shop of a cabinet-maker, 
undergoing repairs. He was one of your: prom- 
ising mechanics, who make it a rule to promise 
at least half-a-dozen times before they perform 
onee. In the mean time, Billy’s “bachelor’s 
buttons,” with the shirts annexed, etc., etc., fared 
badly. Now, itso happened that he had seen 
in Miss Primmerly’s sitting room, what appeared 
to him to be quite an unnecessary number of 
nice little bureaus, with a couple of drawers in 
each. This suggested to Billy’s blundering brain 
one of his famous schemes for “ putting his foot 
in it,” which, in due time ripened into action. 

One morning, soon after breakfast, Miss Prim- 
merly received the compliments of Mr. Blurtitout, 
with a formal request for an interview, which 
was, of course, graciously granted. There was 
such an atmosphere of dignity pervading Miss 
Prudence’s presence, that Billy never approached 
her vestal vicinity without a certain feeling of 
intrusiveness not favorable to the maintenance 
of a thorough degree of self-possession. On 
this occasion, wishing to get his business over 
speedily, like a bather entering cold water, he 
determined to make a sudden plunge of it, and 
had hardly entered the room when he blurted 
out: 

“Miss Prudence, the weather is getting quite 
cool, and my clothes and things are so—are get- 
ting so—so—so much—a—so—Miss Prudence— 
a—the fact is—a—Miss Prudence, will you lend 
me a pair of your drawers ?” 

“Lend you a pair of my drawers!” screamed 
the indignant spinster; “I—I—I,” but the 
quintessential superlativeness of her outraged 
modesty could find no vent in words, and seeing 
no other resource worthy of the occasion, she re- 
solved to faint, and faint she did, right in the un- 
accustomed, bachelor arms of poor Billy Blurt- 
itout! Here was catastrophe—one for which 
his past experience could furnish no precedent ; 
and I think it not improbable that he would 
have fainted himself, if his guardian angel had 
not made her appearance, in the somewhat un- 
angelic similitude of old Aunt Betty, the cook, 
who, hearing an unusual noise, rushed in from 
the kitchen, and seeing the old maid and bache- 
lor in a somewhat equivocal position, exclaimed : 

“ Bress my soul an’ body, Mars’ Billy, you 
done hug mistiss a’ most to def !’” 

“You lie! you black—” 

What followed I am unable to say, for the 
word “hug” having brought Miss Prudence to 
life again, she made an instantaneous “ burst ” for 
the broom-stick. Whether it was intended for 
him or for Aunt Betty, Mr. Blurtitout did not 
step to inquire, but made ® simultaneous “ two- 
forty “ burst” for the door, and thence for his 
own private room. 

We match-makers considered ourselves models 
of virtuous perseverance, but we had never bar- 
gained for anything approaching such a terrible 
rout—“ horse-foot and dragoons ”’— as this one 
amounted to. Upon putting our dismayed phy- 
siognomies together, we made the discovery that 
there was not backbone enough left among us to 
farnish an accommodating spine for a tenth-rate 
politician. The consequence was a regular 
“bust up ” of the whole concern—a unanimous 
vote to adjourn the conclave, sine die. We were 
bitterly disappointed, but we were all of the 
opinion that fate had decided against us, and 
that the eternal fiat had gone forth, as was elo- 
quently recorded by the above-mentioned poet of 
our association. 

“ That single, not double— 
Not one flesh, but twain, 
Poor Prudence and Billy. 
Must ever remain.” 

But what miserably poor, blind creatures we 
are—hardly ever, with all our boasted foresight, 
being able to see an inch beyond our own nasal 
promontories! To our unqualified astonish- 
ment, as soon as these personages were left to 
their own devices, they almost immediately be- 
gan to attract each other with a force which all 
the loadstone we had ever rubbed upon them 
could not begin to call forth; and in spite of 
blunders and pruderies, in less than three months 
Miss Primmerly was Mrs. Blurtitout; and, 
stranger still, it is confidently asserted, upon 
reliable testimony, that she can now not only 
talk of all sorts of unmentionables, but even wear 
them upon occasion. 





WATER, 

Potatoes contain 75 per cent. (by weight), and 
turnips no less than ninety per cent. of water. 
A beefsteak, though pressed between blotting 
paper, yields nearly four-fifths of its weight of 
water. Ofthe human frame, bones included, 
only one-fourth is solid matter (chiefly carbon 
and nitrogen), the rest is water. If a man 
weighing one hundred and forty pounds was 
squeezed flat under a hydraulic press, one hun- 
dred and tive pounds of water would run ont, 
and only thirty-five pounds of dry residue re- 
main. A manis, therefore, chemically speaking, 
forty-five pounds of carbon and nitrogen ditfused 
through six buckets of water. Berzelius, indeed, 
in recording the fact, justly remarks that the liv- 
ing organism is to be regarded as a mass diffused 
in water ;” and Dalton, by a series of experi- 
ments tried on his own person, found that of the 
food with which we daily repair this water-built 
fabric, five-sixths are also water. — Scientisic 
American. 








AIR AND SUNSHINE ON LONGEVITY. 

A writer in one of the medical magazines ar- 
gues that the more out-door air and cheery sun- 
shine a man ean use, the longer he will live. Go 
along any of the fashionable streets of New York, 


says the writer, and you will see no less than | 


three, and often six distinct contrivances to keep 
out sunshine and gladness. First, the Venetian 
shutter on the outside; second, the close shutter 
on the inside; third, the blind which is moved by 
rollers ; then, there are lace curtains, the damas« 
or other material, etc. In the train comes the 


exclusion of external air by means of double | 


Sash, and a variety of patent contrivances to 
keep out any little stray whiff of air from enter 
ing from the bottom, sides and tops of doors and 
windows. At this rate, we shall dwindle into 
Lilliputs, if we do not die off sooner. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PRETTY APPLE GIRL 


BY M. H. MACNAMARA. 

The lily was not whiter 

Than the pallor of her face; 
The stars were not brighter 

Than the eyes wherein I trace 
A look of pensive sadness, 

As if life were ebbing low— 
Of soul unused to gladness, 
Of a heart attuned to woe! 


Her form was thin and graceful, 

And her hair was darkly brown; 
Her step was slow and faltering, 

As she wandered through the town; 
Of every stranger asking, 

With smile and voice to charm : 

* Will you purchase of the apples 
In the basket on my arm?” 


Some would pause to pity her, 
And note her faltering step; 

Pretty maidens passed her by, 
And in silent sadness wept, 

To think that one so beautiful— 
They knew that she was good— 

Should toil thus in mid winter 
For a scanty livelihood. 

She labored for a helpless man, 
And old and blind was he; 

The grief that gnawed his daughter's heart, 
The old man could not see. 


He could not see her pale, wan face, 
Nor her lustre-fading eye— 
He little knew that suffering heart 
Was soon about to die! 
The angels came one summer eve, 
And sang around her bed; 
And when the morniog brightly dawned, 
The suffering child was dead! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MOSQUITO QUESTION. 





BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 

“Now, do you mean to say, Jinx, that you 
really have so much trouble with mosquitoes as 
you try tomake us believe?” inquired my friend 
Johannes Taurus, as we sat at the breakfast 
table of our boarding house. 

“Confound you, can you look me in the face 
and say that same to me?” I asked, turning 
fiercely upon him. 

Johannes laughed, and well he might laugh, 
for my features presented a curious study for a 
painter—or a glacier either. Iam particularly 
sensitive to the bite of insects, a mosquito com- 
monly leaving a lump rather smaller than a 
door knob, and on the night before, the wretched 
little trumpeters, having carried my mosquito 
bars by assault, proceeded to carry me in the 
same manner. I generally sleep on my right 
side, with half my face buried in the pillow, and 
my nose gracefully twisted towards the left. It 
was while lying in this unprotected position that 
the cowardly villains found me and basely shed 
my blood. One look in the glass in the morn- 
ing did my business for me, as far as my temper 
was concerned, for that day at least. 

O what a sight was there, my countrymen ! 
Did youever? No I never! The right side 
of my face still retained the look of serene 
beauty which is natural to it, but the other, the 
unprotected side, baffles description, as writers 
say when they intend to describe the aforesaid 
baffler. My “damask cheek” was swollen up 
even with the nasal promontory, my forehead 
was so remarkably protuberant that a phren- 
ologist who would have set down Webster’s per- 
ceptive faculties at ten, would have placed me at 
ten thousand. My left eye was nearly closed 
and had a horrible squint; half of both lips 
were altogether too “ pouting” even for the 
most sable among our colored brethren, and the 
whole concern was of a lovely brick color, with 
here and there a blotch of dark purple, and be- 
sides all the rest ititched slightually. 

I was painfully conscious what wide differences 
of opinion my appearance would create in the 
minds of the various people I should encounter 
through the day. The pretty young lady passing 
on my right would wonder who that handsome 
young divine could be, and where he would 
preach next Sunday. The equally pretty girl 
on my left would shrink to the utmost edge of 
the walk to avoid that horrid man who must be 
a murderer or worse. 

“It’s very singular,” persisted Johannes, ma- 
liciously, “how a few harmless insects could 
give you such a truly marvellous mug as you 
are sporting this morning—that is, supposing 
that your sudden deformity is really owing to 
them, as you say it is.” 

“Do you doubt my word, sir?” very fiercely 
indeed. = 

“Not at all, my dear Jinx—quite the contrary. 
I have always considered you a gentleman who 
would speak the truth upon all occasions—yes, 
and upon a pinch, even more.” 

A laugh all round the table at my expense did 
not tend to improve my temper, but I had sense 
enough to restrain my anger, for to have seriously 
resented what was evidently intended as a harm- 
less joke, would—as no one could look me in the 
face without laughing—have been a little too 
absurd, so I contented myself with spluttering 
out: 

“T suppose you don’t ’ave hany such hinsects 
in Hengland ?” 

“O yeswedo. ButI have been thinking how 
very strange it is that as my room adjoins yours, 
I should have so little trouble with them, while 
you suffer so much, and here’s Tompkins, too, 
who rooms with you; I can’t detect a single 
blotch upon the whole vast expanse of his 
countenance. By the way, Jinx, you didn’t get 
home till after twelve last night, you must have 
seen something of that fireman’s row just below 
here. A blow of a fist on the side of a man’s 
face—will—sometimes—” 

Johannes paused, and gazed musingly into 
the depths of his coffee cup, while the rest 
of the boarders quaked with merriment. This 
was too much for me, so fiercely swallowing the 
last of my steak, I hastily tossed a cup of coffee 
down my throat the wrong way, which choked 
me to such a degree that it was at least two min- 
utes before I succeeded in catching my breath, 


with a great gasp, I rose from the table, knocked 


over my own chair, caught my foot in the skirt | 


of a lady’s dress, and with my face buried in my 
handkerchief choked and barked myself out of 
the room. 

Some three hours later in the day I was seated 
in my office very busily engaged in scratching 
myself, when in walked Tompkins. 

“Well, Jinks, what do you propose to do 
about it ?” he asked, as he brought himself and 
the sofa together with a great flop that knocked 
a cloud of dust out of one or both of them. 

“ Be hanged if I know. The fact is, now that 
I’ve had time to think of it, I don’t blame any 
one for raising a good laugh; I should have 
done the same thing myself.” 

“ Jinx,” returned Tompkins solemnly, “ I’m 
astonished at you. The time has been when 
you would scarcely haye allowed yourself to 
breathe until you had got something handsome 
in train for a fellow that has set the whole table 
laughing at you, and you must doit now. Taint 
fair towards me, taint patriotic neither to let a 
foreigner yet the better. of you before the whole 
house, even if he is a good fellow.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, Tompkins, with the 
exception of scratching myself, 1 have done 
nothing else this morning than try to study up 
some smart joke to make John Bull laugh out of 
the other side of his mouth at breakfast, but so 
far I've hit upon nothing.” 

“Well, I have,” rejoined Tom, triumphantly. 

“You!” 

“Yes, me; and the slickest of it is, that I will 
place him in the identical fix you were in your- 
self, only worse. What say youto employing a 
gang of skeeters to walk into him to-night ?”’ 

“Pooh, what a fool you are! How do you 
propose to raise the varmints? I fancy I see an 
advertisement—“ Notice to skeeters out of em- 
ploy. Wanted, one thousand able-bodied 
skeeters, to whom good—” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that part of it,” 
returned Tompkins, rubbing his claws in great 
glee at the prospegt of a good practical joke, 
“the skeeters are already hired, and waiting for 
business.” 

“But how the deuce—” 

“Just what I am going to tell you. You 
know back of our store is an old rain water cis- 
tern, that hasn’t been used since the Cochituate 
water was brought in. Well, this morning I 
was poking about the yard, when I happened to 
knock the cover off the cistern, and up flew a 
dozen or more skeeters right in my face. No 
sooner did Isee them than it put me in mind of 
something I couldn’t think of. So I slammed 
the cover back again to keep them in until I 
could make up my mind why the sight of them 
had struck me so very curiously. First they 
naturally reminded me of your scrape; then I 
imagined how you would have felt in that cis- 
tern ; then I thought how any other fellow would 
feel, and I had my planat once. Running back 
to the store, I got three or four pieces of netting 
about a yard square. g()_e of these I makes 
into a sort.of bag and holds it down snug to the 
opening of the cistern. Soon as the eover was 
off, the skeeters sees the light and begins so rise 
by dozens and twenties till the bag was as full 
as it ought to be, with a proper regard to the 
comfort of the animals themselves; then I ties 
a string round the neck of the bag, and did the 
same with three others, and there they all are, 
hamming and buzzing away like so many bee- 
hives’ nests. And I tell you they are skeeters— 
monsters, I’ll bet any man a dollar many of 
them will weigh a pound !” 

“A pound—pooh !” 

“ By jingo, it’s a fact. You needn’t take my 
word for it, but just see for yourself. There’s a 
dollar I'll lose on it.” 

I began to fear that Tompkins was getting a 
little out, and I looked at him with a good deal 
of anxiety. He never appeared more serious 
and in earnest in his life. 

“Do you mean to say that what you have 
said about their weight is true?” I asked, speak- 
ing very slowly and decidedly. 

“True as the Bible, and you must be insane 
to doubt it. Isaid many of them would weigh 
apound. I didn’t say a few would, but many, 
a great many; probably about the number there 
is in the cistern.” And Tompkins forthwith 
went into fits upon the sofa, in his delight at 
having put an old sell upon me. 

The apartment occupied by Tompkins and 
myself is a large room with two long windows, 
looking upon a pleasant, shaded court, each 
window being provided with a small balcony, 
just big enough for two chairs and four legs, but 
neither communicating with the other except by 
passing through the room. The room adjoining 
ours — which was originally intended for the 
sleeping-room to the parlor which we occupy— 
has the same arrangement of window and bal- 
cony, though only one of each; there is a door 
between the rooms, which can be opened at any 
time by removing a chest of drawers and turn- 
ing a key—both on our side of the door. This 
small, adjoining room is occupied by Johannes 
Taurus. 

As the red-faced centre of the solar system 
was scratching the many-colored western clouds 
together into a nest, preparatory to setting, 
Tompkins and myself were effecting a felonious 
entrance into the apartmeat of our victim. The 
chest of drawers was easily removed, the key 
turned, the door opened, and there we were. 
After some deliberation as to where to place our 
live stock, we decided upon the cupboard be- 
neath the wash-stand, as being the place in which 
he would be least likely to look, and also the 
nearest to our door, where we could most 
easily control the movements of our winged 

llies. 

‘ Accordingly the three bags of concentrated 
venom were deposited in this receptacle, each 
bag having two strings attached to its mouth, 
for the purpose of opening them at pleasure ; the 
strings then led through gimlet holes in the 
back of the sink, and so beneath the door lead- 
ing toourroom. All being now arranged, we 
had only to wait the progress of events. As 
the company in the parlor were separating for 
the night, Johannes remarked with sarcastic 
pleasantry : 








“T hope, my dear Jina, the mosquitoes wont 
trouble you as much as usual to-night.” 

“Thank you,” replied Jinx, “I hope you 
may not be annoyed by them either.” 

“Pooh!” said Johannes, contemptuously. 
“ The idea of making such a fuss about such in- 
significant creatures. If I never have any 


| greater annoyance than they can produce, I as- 


sure you I shall not be deprived of any sleep, or 
bore any one with complaints.” And Juhannes 
glanced loftily around at the assembled ladies, 
who in their turn glanced admiringly st the 
stoical hero. : 

Jinx meekly acknowledged that some men 
possessed an infinitely greater amount of courage 
and endurance than he did himself, and quietly 
retired. 

About half past eleven a heavy step ascended 
the stairs and entered our friend’s apartment. 
We applied our ears to the door. First one boot 
and then another were tossed across the flvor ; 
then the various buttons rattled as they were 
thrown across the backs of chairs; then the bed 
squeaked with the weight of a person who had 
evidently thrown himself upon the outside, as 
the night was intensely sultry—then a variety of 
gasps, yawns, grunts and snorts gradually died 
away into long, regular breathing. 

“Now for it,” whispered Tompkins, taking 
hold of one of the strings and gently drawing it 
toward him. It was a moment of intense anxi- 
ety. The string might break, the bag not open, 
or some unforeseen accident occur. I plastered 
my ear up snug against the key-hole .and held 
my breath. Presently there was a slight buzzing 
of a few mosquitoes as they found their way cut 
of the bag, every moment increasing in number 
and variety of note, until we were satisfied the 
bag wasempty. We now watched the symptoms 
of the patient intently. For a few moments he 
snored in happy unconsciousness; then came 
uneasy breathing, and rolling from side to side ; 
then sudden drawing up of the feet, and still 
more sudden kicking of them out again, accom- 
panied with a vigorous rubbing of the hands and 
arms, slapping of the forehead, etc., and at 
length a waking up, a mild swear, and the chunk 
of two heels as they struck the floor. 

“What in Satan’s name is all this?’ we 
heard him mutter, as he danced about the floor, 
alternately scratching himself with spiteful claws 
and slapping his hands together in the vain at- 
tempt to slaughter some of his assailants. The 
bright light of the full moon streaming into the 
long window revealed the number of the intruders, 
and the thought seemed to occur to him to drive 
them out, for seizing a broom-brush in one hand 
and a towel in the other, he began flourishing 
about, “shooiag ” and “ scatting” in the most 
absurd manner, fondly imagining they would 
take the hint and depart through the window. 
Itis perhaps unnecessary to say that they did 
nothing of the sort. On the contrary, taking 
advantage of the useless exposure of his person 
while flourishing his implements of warfare, they 
settled upon his back, legs, neck and face in such 
vast and hungry numbers that he could endure 
itno longer. Dropping his towel and brush, 
with a howl of pain he dove into bed and under 
the clothes, head and all, as I judged by thé 
deep, stifled breathing which was more like 
sobbing. 

“He can’t go that long,” said I to Tompkins, 
who was choking with suppressed laughter. “ It’s 
too everlasting hot to sleep long with the head 
under a blanket, and the varmints will bite 
through a sheet as well as if it wasn’t there. 
Stand by to open another bag when he turns 
out.” ; 

I had taken the precaution to bar our own 
windows with netting, so that if the mosquitoes 
should take a notion to go out of his window, 
they couldn’t get in at ours. So, taking my 
pipe and pushing out the netting like a bow 
window over the balcony, I seated myself com- 
fortably to watch proceedings. As I had antici- | 
pated, our friend didn’t stand it long under the j 
bed-clothes; at the end of three minutes he 
came to his feet with a bounce, dragging all the 
clothes with him. 

“O lord, I can’t stand this—this beats the 
D—D—Dutch,” he moaned, as he pranced fran- 
tically about the roum, slapping and spanking 
himself with the greatest animosity. 

“Give him another dose,” I whispered to 
Tompkins. 

The fresh volley of shrill trumpetings that 
reached the ear showed that Tompkins’s lines 
were in good working order, while the continuous 
scratch, scratch, scratch, dig,edig, dig ; slapping, 
spanking, moaning, swearing and gritting of 
teeth, showed equally that the mosquitoes them- 
selves were in good working order. 


“ Are you up, Johannes?” I asked, in a care- 
less tone, as he approached his window in one of 
his paroxysms. 

“ Eh, hullo!” he exclaimed, poking his head 
out and seeing me upon the balcony. “ Why, 
are you up, too—and dressed. What’s the 
matter? Can’t you sleep? Are you troubled 
with—” 

** No, not at present—are you ?” 

“ Yes—that is—no. 
I believe. 


There are a few in here | 
But do you mean to say there are 
none in your room?” he asked, in a tone that had 
something of despair. 

“‘ There was one here, a while ago.” 

“ One!” he muttered, gritting his teeth, and 
dodging back to give a sly cut at his legs. 

“ But I drove him out,” I continued. “ Pos- 
sibly he may have come into your room, if there 
are any there.” 

“ IT think he has done so—yes, I think he must 
have come in kere,” he said, alternately chafing 
his ankle with the opposite foot with such celerity 
that he appeared to be dancing a jig. 

“TI would have killed him if I could,” I con 
tinued. ‘‘ But then I suppose you don’t mind if | 
he did come in, they trouble you so little, you 
know.” 

“O no, I don’t care—I rather like ’em,” he 
answered, bitterly, as he made another attempt 
to effect a lodgement in his room, but almost in- 
stantly returned, wrapp€d up in a long dressing- 
gown that reached to his heels, and seated him- 
self on his baleony, a strong detachment of the 
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enemy following him ont, and harassing his 
rear 

“ T dem's wonder, Johannes, that yon have but 
little inclination to sleep on such a night as this,” 
I began, in my most sentimental tone. “ What 
could be more truly heavenly than the lovely 
scene before us? All nature is in repose ; there 
is not a zephyr to shake the diamond dew-drop 
from its setting of emerald, not a sonnd reaches 
the ear, save that of distant music, not even an 
insect is astir—” (Johannes swallowed a moan 
and gritted his teeth). ‘“ At such a moment,” I 
continued, “it is almost impossible to realize 
that.evil passions, suffering or pain can have 
an existence on this beautiful earth--” 

At this moment the moon, which, for a litte 
while had been behind a clond, came ont in fall 
splendor, showing ap cnr friend to great advan- 
tage. There he sat, in nothing but shirt and 
dressing-xown, his bedy bent half double, his 
feet fiddling against his ankles and shins inces- 
santly, his hands in full play, keeping his head, 
neck ="¢ each other free from the enemy, his 
usually red face now a perfect flame, swollen 
and streaming with perspiration, while an im- 
mense flock of mosquitoes formed a perfect halo 
round his head—for all the world like the rays 
about the setting sun—the expression of his 
countenance being precisely that of a malignant 
demon with an excruciating stomach ache., 

This picture, in connection with the sentimen- 
tal speech I was trying to get off, was too much 
for Tompkins, who, stufling his handkerchief into 
his nrouth and holding his ribs with both hands, 
laid down upon the carpet and rolled in an agony 
of silent side ache. 

“Yes,my dear Johannes,” I went on to say, 
“it is the deiicious repose and quiet of the hour 
that we enjoy so much, the total absence of all 
disagreeahlo—” 

“ By thunder and lightning, I've got it!” 
yelled Johannes, springing full six feet from the 
balcony, and in at his window at the same time. 
The next minute we heard the sound of running 
waters ! 

Johannes Taurus, Esquire, passed the trifling 
remainder of the night in a bath-tub, and it was 
the talk of the whole house next day, that he was 
having his window fitted with one of the finest 
mosquito bars ever seen. 








. 
Our Curious Department, 
[Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Pressure upon Fish. 

Mr. Pell, in his late address to the American Institute 
on the subject of fish, says that at niuety-three feet be- 
low the surface of the water, a shad would be compelled 
to bear about the.weight of sixty pounds to every square 
inch on the surface of its body; at three hundred and 
sixty-one feet, one hundred and eighty-one pounds; at 
six hundred and six feet, two hundred and eighty-six 
pounds; at four thousand two hundred and six feet, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one pounds to the square 
inch; atsix thousand feet, over one ton. Whales some- 
times descend into the depths of the ocean four thousand 
nine hundred feet, when they sustain considerably over 
the enormous weight of two hundred thousand tans— 
nearly, if not quite, one hundred and thirty-eight tuns 
to each square foot of surface exposed The fish do not 


of course, feel this pressure, as it is exerted on all por- 
tions of their bodies alike. 











Coincidence. 

It is worthy of note, that Dr. Franklin, the great pi- 
oneer in the investigation of the nature and properties of 
electricity, who first attempted to reduce it toa science, 
and who proved the identity of lightning and electricity, 
and Professor Morse the inventor ofthe electric tele- 
graph, were both Massachusetts men, and what is more 
remarkable, they were born within a mile and a half of 
each other—one in Boston, the other over the river in 
Charlestown. Cyrus W. Field, the agent of the Trans- 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, the efficient man of the 
concern, who has done more than any other man to bring 
about the connection of the continents by telegraphic 
wires, is also a Massachusetts man, a native, we believe, 
of Athol, in sorcester county. It is not often that such 
a coincidence can be found in connection with s matter 
of so great moment to the interests of civilization and 
humanity. 





Extraordinary Suicide by Starvation. 

It is staied that Mr. Jacob Plant, 36 years of age, died 
at Manchester, in this State, of voluntary starvation. 
Mr. Plant was paying attention toa young lady of that 
town some three years ago, but his proposal for marriage 
was rejected. The disappointment preyed upon his 
mind, and he soon afterward attempted to biow his 
brains ont, b=+t only succeeded in destroying both eyes. 
He has consequently remained bliod for three years. 
During that time he once made an attempt to starve him- 
telf, but without success. The second time he was suc- 
cessful—meeting his end as above stated. He had par- 
taken of nothing for nine weeks but coffee, sweetened 
water and morphine—finding his chief sustenance during 
that time from the fat of his system. 





Marrying One’s Step-daughter. 

By a curious concatenation of circumstances one 
Thomas Galloway, formerly of Vermont, and now of 
Wheeling, Va., married his step-daughter. While he 
was busy whaling. she, left to herself by the death of her 
mother, became a fine young woman, went off west, got 
married and became a widow. Thomas retarning from 
his whaling happened in the town where the widow re- 
sided, saw her, did not recognize her as his step-child and 
married her. After the marriage his wife’s account of 
her early life revealed the relationship, but it made no 
difference to Taumas, for he took possession of some fine 
property left him by his brother, who was drowned in 
the Ohio, and bappy in his married state, he is now a 
respectable me=:bor of society. 

Sagacity of a Horse, 

The Whitehaven (Rog) Herald says: While a chest- 
put horse was coming down Rosemary lane with a load 
of alabaster, where a number of children were at play, 
one of them, about three or four years old, ran in before 
the horse, and the sagacious creature, instead of passing 
over it, lifted it up with his teeth, and placed it on the 
side of the road. The child's mother was close by at the 
time, aud her feelings may better be imagined than de- 
scrided. The name of the animal is Captain, but the ti- 
tle should be advanced a step or two higher. 





An Old Bachelor’s Epitaph. 

Among the many ancient tombstones in the “ Paw- 
tucket Cemetery,” at Haverhill, Mess , is one from which 
the following inscription ts copied 


Joan Bwoprnock. 
Died February 13. 1707-8, 
aud tp ye 76 yeur of bis 


age 
He lived honestly all bis life 
Died aged and never had « wife. 





Remarkable Incident. 

Toe Ervile Beige states that mot long since, as the 
clergyman waa reciting the usual prayers over the coffin 
ofa child. feeble cries were beard. and the coffia was 
opeoed, when the -b:i d was found aliw and life like. It 
was taken to ibe hospital and fiually reeovered 
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TURKISH FANATICIOM, 
Late accounts from Europe inform us of a | 
conspiracy that has been discovered in the city of 
Constantinople, for dethroning the present Sultan 

of Turkey, Abdul Medjid, and substituting his | 
brother. This movement is one of great signifi- 
cance, and illustrates the growing fanaticiem of | 
the Mahomotans against the Christians. As is‘ 
well known to our readers, the present youthfal | 
sd}tan has introduced many important reforms 
itito Turkey, designed to benefit the people and | 
promote their prosperity. These reforms are 





on the ground of planetary disturbance, to which 
it had probably been exposed, and generously 
gave it a latitude of four years for its re-appear- 
ance, fixing the time somewhere from 1856 to 
1860. The unpopularity of Encke, therefore, 
and the fact of the great comet’s being dre 
about this time, have led many to consider the 
approaching visitant to be the latter. If this 
conjecture be correct, the world is to see a won- 
— derful sight; for all astronomers agree in at- 
(> Terms of the Fia or oun Unton, $2,00 per an- | tributing great splendor to the comet of 1264 and 
num, invariably in advance, betng discontinued at the | 1556, Its tail is said to be over one hundred 


Notwithstanding his great acquirements, and 
the exalted reputation which he enjoyed, Mr. 
Cotton was ever a hard student, devoting twelve 
hours a day tostudy, and composing his written 
sermons with great care. He sometimes preach- 
ed without first writing out his discourse, and in 
this way expounded from the Old and New Tes- 
taments in course, beginning with the first book 
and going through the whole Bible, chapter by 
chapter, to theend. Having once completed this 
task, he was engaged upon its second perform- 
ance at the time of his death, which occurred in 








THE EXPEDITION TO PARAGUAY, 

Active preparations, upon an extensive scale, 
have been made by the general government to 
enforce a compliance with our just claims upon 
Paraguay. As we have heretofore taken occa- 
Siva w notice, in this paper, the authorities of 
that country have committed various acts of bad 
faith, treachery and insult against the United 
States, and have plundered and abused the citi- 
zens of our country engaged in legitifhate and 
honest trade there. The crowning act of the 
Dictator of Paraguay, was the wanton firing 


{Written for The Fleg of our Union.) 


SKETCHES OF ANCIENT BOSTON. 
NUMBER 32. 


We have already noticed that the Indian name 
of Boston, Shauimut, or the place of springs, 
and the early English name, Trimountain, from 
whence is our name of Tremont,—were set aside 
hy the government of the colony, and the name 
Boston substituted therefor. This was done at 
the second Court of Assistants, which was held 
at Charlestown, Sept. 7th, 1630, O. S. The 
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reason for adopting the name of Boston appears 
to have been, that’ many of the colonists came 
from a town in England bearing the same name, 
and desired to perpetuate the remembrance of 
their birth-place, as well as to do honor to the 
beloved pastor, Rev. John Cotton, whom they 
had left behind ; but who was shortly after com 
pelled to follow them into exile. Boston in Eng- 
land is a very ancient town, of Saxon origin. It 
is situated on the east coast of England, in Lin- 
colnshire, upon the river Witham, about five miles 
from its mouth, and about one hundred seven- 
teen miles north of London. A Saxon monk, 
known as St. Botolph, founded a monastery 
there in the early days of Christianity, and there 
is now a magnificent cathedral in the borough, 
built in honor of this gaint. Some have sup- 
posed that Boston is a contraction of Botolph’s- 
town, and derive the name from the old saint. 
But the more plausible derivation of the word is 
from the ancient Saxon appellation of Iccan-hoe, 
which signified Oxentown; and which the 
monks adupted, substituting the Latin word bos, 
for ox, the Saxon, thus making the name 
Bos-town. 

John Cotton, the esteemed pastor who was 
thus instrumental in giving a name to the capi- 
tal of New England, was a most remarkable man, 
,and well worthy of the high esteem which the 
early colonists ever manifested for him. He was 
educated for the ministry, entering Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, at the early age of thirteen 
years. So rapid was his progress that he was 
soen promoted to a fellowship in Emanuel Col- 
lege, and successively advanced to the positions 
of head: lecturer and dean. He was able to con- 
verse fluently in Hebrew, and was a thorough 
master of the Greek and Latin languages. At 
the early age of twenty-seven years, he removed 
from Cambridge University to Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire, and assumed the pastorship of the 
church in that borough. His labors in that 
church were productive of the most signal benefit 
to the cause of religion, and redounded greatly 
to his honor, winning for him the love and rev- 
erence ofhis parishioners. In the religious changes 
of that period Mr. Cotton became a non-con- 
formist of the Calvinist stamp ; but his superior 


ability and exalted character secured to him for | the present General Hospital ; and the fifth, “the | 9" astronomer of that name. It is not generally | ported to be very abundant, and of a quality | States Commissioner appointed for the purpose, should be the case, The recent outrages anya. | ¢ 
a long time the support and confidence of allhis | geld by Brother Colburn’s,” including the great- supposed, by those familiar with cometology, | superior even to the gold regions of California. | Judge Bowlin, of Missouri, who goes out with rious places, committed upon Eugop a 
hearers. When a portion of his church mem- | 4 part of the present Common. Out of all these that this identical body has ever been observed | Flake gold, dust, nuggets, and quartz bearings, | the fleet. The judge is a man of intelligence, natives, are the first frui ome FF 
bers emigrated to New England with the Win- | gejgs, except the Common, the town from time | "PO" @ny former visit. But Dr. Gould, of the | are found there with a readiness that gives prom- | firmness and decision; and is well qualified, by tility, and they will p by | ' 
throp colony, he determined to remain in Old | to time granted lots to individuals; but though Dudley Observatory, conjectures from the iden- | ise of great results in the future. The locality | pis former experience in public life as member massacres more terri 4 
Boston in charge of his church. But the dark | often petitioned to do so, it was very reluctant tity of motion that it.may be the same that ap- | of this new Ophir is about that part of the | »¢ Congress and minister to ; ; ' 
days of persecution under Archbishop Laud | ,, grant any lot out of that, It was formally peared early in 1827, and before that, in 1764; | Rocky Mountain chain known as Pike’s Peak, | the responsible duties of this office with prudence af ! 
succeeded, and he was compelled to follow his | .o4 apart for a “training field,” and pasture and that it.has a periodic revolution around the | in the extreme western part of Kansas, border- | and sagacity. The expedition will depart for 0 : : ‘ 
departed brethren into banishment. Some of ground, and strictly preserved for those uses. sun of about thirty one years. Others say it is | ingon Utah. From this part of the range, the | its destination early in the month of November for the fated day #0 arrive, Ww can take | ° 
his congregation who were inimical to his Puri- | 1) 1640, a direct vote was passed, that ‘there | 9” entire stranger, and will not return again for | head waters of the South Platte and Arkansas | next, and we may expect to receive some definite up the sword against the throughout | v 
tan course, caused an information to be lodged | .haj) be no land granted either for house-plot or several thousand years. It is supposed to be | Rivers take their rise, penetrating for agreat dis- | account of the manner of its reception in Para- all the Mahometan countries. The recent in- | ‘ 
against him, before the high-commission court, | garden to any person, out of the open ground or about one hundred and forty million miles dis- | tance through the mountains, and flowing, the | puay by the middle of next summer, if not surrection of the followers of the Prophet, in | ! 
upon the ground of his neglecting to kneel at | common field, which is left between the Sentry | ‘2 from the earth, the orbit of which it has | former to the north and the latter to the south. earlier. India, appears to give plausibility to this inti- | ' 
the sacrament. Upon being cited before the | yyi1) (afterwards Beacon Hill), and Mr. Col- lately been approaching. It has now passed its | The magnificent basin of level country, with its —_—___+ see + —____ mation, and to lead one to the conclusion that | ’ 
court to answer to this complaint, knowing that | purn’s end y” which vote refers to the’ present nearest point of approach, and will probably | mild climate and fertile plains, described by Fre- THE ENGLISH RUSTINGS. there is to be, before long, a fierce and gueral | ¢ 
his lot would be perpetual imprisonment, if he | site Gf Gn: Common: rapidly diminish in lustre. Whether the inter- | mont and others under the name of the South A recent law in England, to prevent electoral conflict between the powers of Christendom and 
placed himself within the power of Laud, he fled In May, 1646, the town voted that all their esting stranger has ever been here before or not, | Park of the Rocky Mountains, is also in this corruption, fixes that a man may hire cabs to the hosts of the Koran. In such a strife, when 
the country, and sought a new home with the present inhabitants should have equal right of he certainly makes a very creditable appearance, | neighborhood, lying west and south of the val- | carry voters to the polls, but not give-a voter a once fully entered upon, there can be but one | ; 
Puritans of New England. pasturage on the Common; that but seventy with his mild countenance, slender and graceful | leys where the gold is found. penny to drink the candidate’s health withal. A opinion as to which side will eventually triumph, | ; 
Mr. Cotton arrived in New England in the | jitch kine shall be pastured there, and no other tail, and smooth and well-dressed hair. It is The knowledge of these gold deposits has | writer in the London Law Times says every The Crescent will pale before the Cross, and the | ( 
month of September, 1633. He landed at Bos- animals, “except one horse of Elder Oliver ;” conjectured that he has some special business | been known to the Kansas Indians for a long metropolitan election is carried by force of cabs, cause of Christianity will make such progress in | 
ton, and was received with great demonstrations | on4 that no inhabitant shall sell his right of com- with the planet Venus, to whose orbit his path | time, but they have carefully concealed the fact | and the candidate who hires the greatest number the heathen countries of the old world, that even | 
of joy. His celebrity had already filled the monage, but may let it out to hire from year to will make a very close approach. Possibly the | from the white traders and settlers, for the rea- | wins. The Law Reporter thinks that if this is the triumphs of the days of miracles will be | + 
American settlements, and caused the public year. This establishment of a privileged class sleek-looking gentleman has come a courting her | son that the country in question embraced their | the case, a call for a poll might be dispensed surpassed. And with that progress, civilization | |, 
mind to take a deep interest in the question of | o¢ Common grazers did not work very well, and ladyship; his very dapper appearance certainly | richest hunting-grounds and best wintering coun- | with, and a count of cabs substituted. This and the arts and sciences will also keep com- | « 
his settlement and support. There was a great gave much cause for disatisfaction to those who favors the supposition, and the more especially | try, and they wished to avoid being disturbed in | mode suggests to the Law Reporter the anecdote pany, 60 that new and most extensive markets | 0: 
strife between Boston and other places, 8 tO | became inhabitants subsequent to 1646, and were | °° matches are made in heaven. We throw out | their possession by the whites. But the secret | of the judge in a knotty case, who counted three will be opened to the trade and commerce of the | | 
where he should locate; but he finally deter- consequently not free to use the Common for, this conjecture for what it is worth, in view of was known to one or more French trappers | witnesses for the plaintiff and six for defendant, world. s 
mined, upon the urgent solicitation of Governor | pasturage. Accordingly in 1660, we find the the fact that the editor of the Boston Courier | more than twenty years ago, who never suc- | and go decided in favor of the latter. . sir ae 7 
Winthrop and the unanimous invitation of the | General Court interposing its authority to quiet has modestly proposed that his business here | ceeded in making their knowledge available. +2 -- Gotp-Minine at Frazen’s River. — How 5 
First Church in Boston, to assume the position of | the disturbance, and ordering that the selectmen | ™*Y be “to produce those perturbations in the | These gold deposits were also discovered by s Youne Amenrica.—A characteristic freak of much gold they are picking up about Fraser's . 
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colleague over that church, of which the Rev. 
John Wilson was pastor. So high was the esti- 
mate of Mr. Cotton’s ability, that it was proposed, 
in consideration of the great secular as well as 
religious benefits anticipated from his labors, 


1652. He was a great adntirer of John Calvin, 
and adhered to his creed in doctrinal matters. 
It was a common remark of Mr. Cotton, that he 
“knew no difficult passage in the Bible, which 
he had not studied somewhat to satisfaction ;” 
and that “he always loved to sweeten his mouth 
with a piece of Calvin before he went to sleep.” 
In personal appearance, Mr. Cotton is des- 
cribed by his cotemporaries, as being of medium 
stature, and somewhat stout, His complexion 
was clear and fair, and his eyes were notable 
for their calm and settled expression in peace, no 
less than for their penetration and fire when he 
rebuked sin and warred against the devil and his 
works. In youth his hair was brown, but in the 
prime of life it was as white as snow. In speech 
he was self possessed and majestic, and his voice 
was clear and musical. Though he never ap- 
peared to speak loud, or to exert himself to be 
heard, yet he easily filled the largest halls, and 
made himself audible to vast crowds in the open 
air. He made his great learning subordinate to 
the substance of his sermons, and did not use it 
for outside show ; consequently his style of preach- 
ing was plain, and adapted to the hearer of the 
humblest capacity. With this brief sketch of the 
attainments, person and address of this eminent 
patriarch of Massachusetts, it is easy to see how 
he could succeed in preaching the veils off from 
the women of his day, and how he might even 
preach the hoops off, were he among us now. 
One of the earliest public movements of the 


town of Boston secured to the common use of 
the inhabitants that extensive and beautiful tract 
of land in the centre of the present city, known 
as Boston Common. Soon after the purchase of 
Blackstone’s estate and rights to the lands com- 
prised within the limits of the peninsula; viz, 
in 1634, the town devoted certain funds to pub- 
lic use, and caused them to be fenced in for that 
purpose. One of these was called “the Field 
towards Roxbury,”’ and comprised the land at 
the furtherend of the Neck. Another was called 
“ Mill Field,” and included the ground around 
Copp’s Hill, where a wind-miil then stood. A 
third was “the Fort Field,” around Fort Hill; 
a fourth, “the New Field,” included the ground 
on the west side of the town, in the vicinity of 


of Boston from time to time, be empowered to 
order the improvement and feeding of the Com- 
mon by such cattle as they shall deem meet, not- 
withstanding any law, usage or custom to the 
contrary. Originally the line of the western or 





expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. E. C.—Tuscaloosa, Alt—Our impression is that the 
Siamese Twins are not dead, and such is the opinion of 
those we have consulted. 

P S.—In the year 1851, the number of females in London 

was thirty thousand greater than that of males. 

R. M. D.—Ben Jonson was originally a working brick- 
layer. 

SusuRsaNn.—There is no country to equal England for the 
beauty of landscape gardening and park scenery. 
F. P., Foxboro’, Mass.—It will you no harm to prac- 
tise writing verses The great statesman, Fox, said, 
that ifhe had a son, he should insist upon his fre- 
quently writing verses, whether he had a taste for poe- 
try or not. 
E. Q. R —You will find a good account of the o: iza- 
tioa of the flying-fish in Humboldt’s *‘ Personal Narra- 
tive.” In that work Humboldt relates, that whilst on 
his passage from Teneriffe to South America, he once 
saw the surface of the ocean covered with flying-fish, 
which threw themselves up into the air twelve, fifteen, 
pon forse feet, and fell down upon the deck of the 
ship. 

‘* EquestRienneg,” Augusta, Me.—Coaches were not used 

in England until about the year 1589. In all public 

Pebogpeeet prior to that date, in which Queen Eliza- 

th took part, she rode on horseback. 

Youne Hovusexeerer.—Beef loses in boiling fifteen, mut- 

oa ay and fowls thirteen and a half per cent of their 

weight. 

Joanna, Medford, Mass.—The woods that contain aro- 

matic oils, are remarkable for their indestructibility, 

and for their exemption from the attacks of insects, 
which is particularly the case with the cedar, rosewood, 
and cypress. 

‘“ WALL Street.”—It is stated in the newspapers of about 

twenty years back, that the members of the London 

Stock hange were so much annoyed at that time 

by parties in London receiving such early information 

from Paris, by means of expresses conveyed by pigeons, 
that they arranged that a certain number of hawks, 
falcons, and other birds of prey, should be let loose on 
the coast to destroy the carrier-pigeons as they crossed 


over. 
C. C , Rockport, Mass.—Madame Ida Pfeiffer was born at 
Vienna. She has traversed Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, 
Scandinavia, Iceland, the Brazils, Cape Horn, Chili, 
Tahiti, China, Bombay, Persia, Russia, Constantinople, 
Athens, etc. She has experienced the greatest hard- 
ships and dangers. and borne all cheerfulness and 
fortitude for the pleasure of acquiring knowledge. 
Frienpd.—The first Napoleon's orders to his secretary are 
very applicable to the case in point: “ Do not awake 
me when you have any good news to communicate; 
with that there is no hurry. But when you bring me 
bad news, rouse me instantly, for then there is nota 
moment to be lost.” 





ABOUT COMETS, 
Astronomers tell us that three comets are now 
to be seen in the heavens, two by means of the 
telescope only, and the other by the unassisted 
eye. Probably all of our readers have seen the 
latter, either in the northwestern sky, just after 
sunset, or in the northeast, before sunrise. This 
is called Donati’s Comet, from the circumstance 
of its appearance having been first observed by 


atmosphere which are essential to human life.” 
There cannot be a doubt that our atmosphere 
requires to be stirred up once in a while, for the 
due mingling of its vitalizing properties; but 
who would ever think of standing off a hundred 


degrees long, thus covering more than half the 
visible heavens. 
In the history of the world, there have been 
some very bright comets seen; and in former 
days, when they were supposed to be connected 
with the atmosphere of the earth, their appear- 
ance was regarded with great dread, as pre- 
cursory of pestilence and death. But modern 
science has demonstrated that they are far be- 
yond the range of the earth, and governed by the 
laws which regulate the solar system, and are 
therefore not to be regarded as dangerous to the 
health or welfare of man. Their appearance 
was also supposed to signalize some important 
event. Thus Justin informs us that at the birth 
of Mithridates the Great, 135 B. C., two large 
comets were visible for a period of seventy-two 
days, covering one fourth part of the heavens, 
and by their splendor eclipsing the mid-day sun! 
A very remarkable one was seen in England 
A. D. 1337, during the reign of Edward III, 
and soon after that, the contests for the French 
crown commenced, which lasted for an hundred 
and twenty years. In November, 1679, a comet 
appeared which excited great terror by its prox; 
imity to the earth. It departed in March, 1680. 
A most brilliant comet passed within two million 
miles of the earth, in the year 1769. That of 
1811 was still more brilliant, though not so near; 
and in 1823, as well as in 1843, there were fine 
displays of this kind—superior to what we now 
see, though not equal to what we shall see, if the 
coming stranger turns out to be the comet of 
1264, and not Encke’s. 


STILL ANOTHER GOLD REGION, 
Kansas, which has made such a stir in the 
politics of the country for the past four years, 
seems destined to become the field of a new and 
entirely different excitement from anything con- 
nected with popular sovereignty or negro labor. 
The existence of extensive gold deposits in the 
western part of the territory has now been made 
public, and is attracting much attention. The 
settlers of Kansas are flocking from the eastern 
part of the territory in great numbers, to enrich 
themselves with gold. These deposits are re- 


party of overland emigrants from Missouri and 
Arkansas to California, in the year 1851, who 
found gold while passing through this country, 
on their way across the mountains. Having 
their families with them, they could not tarry at 


































































































































upon the U. S. Surveying Steamer Water 
Witch, while engaged in the peaceful survey of 
the Paraguay River—a tributary of the La 
Plata, and a boundary stream between indepen- 
dent states, which by the laws of nations and 
treaty with the Argentine Confederation, is open 
to the navigation of the United States. In re- 
sponse to the call of President Buchanan for 
authority to use a sufficient force to secure re- 
dress for these wrongs, Congress cheerfully con- 
ferred full power upon him to employ such part 
of the naval establishment as might be deemed 
necessary to secure prompt attention to, and sat- 
isfaction of, the just and reasonable demands of 
this country. 

The government has accordingly fitted out a 
squadron consisting of sixteen vessels, all heay- 
ily armed with the new and powerful ordnance 
of the service, well provided with the most 
effective small arms, fully manned, and supplied 
with a very large corps of our marine infantry. 
This squadron is now mustering at the Gosport 
Navy Yard, Virginia, preparatory to its early 
departure for the waters of the La Plata. It 
consists of the frigates St. Lawrence and Sa- 
bine ; sloops-of-war Preble and Falmouth ; brigs- 
of-war Perry, Dolphin and Bainbridge; war- 
steamers Harriet Lane, Fulton and Water 
Witch ; store-ship Supply ; and steam-transports 
Atalanta, Memphis, Caledonia, Southern Star, 
and Western Port, specially hired for this ser- 
vice. The entire force is to be placed under the 
command of Commodore W. B. Shubrick, one 
of the most discreet and trustworthy admirals 
of our navy. Captain Page, the commander of 
the Water Witch when she was fired upon by 
the Paraguayans in February, 1855, an intelli- 
gent and gallant officer, is placed second in 
command of this expedition, and will probably 
be the executive officer in directing hostilities, 
should the obstinate folly of the Dictator Lopez 
render a resort to force necessary. 

The fleet is so large and well appointed, how- 
ever, that its presence in the waters of Paraguay 
will probably be sufficient to secure indemnity 
for the past and security for the future, as de- 
manded by our government. The ultimatum of 
the United States will be presented by the United 


Young Americanism is reported in the New Or- 
leans papers. A young gentlegan about twelve 
years old, and a young lady about ten, were in- 
spired by a romantic desire to elope. They ac- 
cordingly took the cars to Carrolfon, but further 


based upon the civilization of Christian Europe ; 
and thongh distasteful in themselves to the 
sluggish nature of the Turk, they are rendered 
doubly so.te this bigoted race, from the fact that | 
they aré.adopted from Christian countries, 
Abdal Medjid therefore occupies the unenviable | 
— of a reformer, never a desirable one for | 
aGrowned head, whatever it may be for a reck- 

loss adventurer who has nothing to lose, The 
fanatical spirit of Mahometanism is also brought 
to ber against him, and it would not be at all | 
sutprising if he should be overthrown, and all 


ment of his empire crushed with him. This 
would be a sad disaster, not only for the cause 
of civilization, but also for the peace of the 
Eastern world ; for if the ultra Turks should 
succeed in thus overthrowing the present liberal 
sultan, they would be encouraged to destroy at 
once with fire and sword, every Christian believer 
in the country. This would arouse the powers 
of Europe, with Russia at their head, and the 
probable result would be an exterminating war- 
fare against the Crescent, which would drive 
every Turk out of Europe, and deprive the Ma- 
hometans of all their valuable possessions on the 
Asiatic and African coasts of the Mediterranean. 
The evidences of Turkish fanaticism have 
manifested themselves very strongly within two 
years past, so much 80 as to attract the attention 
and excite the alarm of Europeans in Turkey. 
At the court of the sultan, and within the im- 
mediate sphere of the influence of the govern: 
ment at Constantinople, the strong personal in- 
fluence of Abdul Medjid has in some dogree kept 
down this increased hatred of Christians ; bat in 
Asiatic Turkey, and especially in Syria, it breaks 
out with great violence. There the Turks aro 
withdrawing more and more from association 
with Christians, and they openly rebuke and re- 
pudiate those among their number who have 
hitherto made advances towards the adoption of 
the customs of European civilization, and in- 
dalged in a somewhat freer intercourse with un- 
believers, Not only is this change very observ- 
able to Europeans, but the Turkish officers who 
are sent into Syria from Constantinople, admit 
that it is so, and express their regret that such 















River may be imagined by an extract from a let- 
ter from Fort Yale of a recent date, which says: 
“T think there are 2000 men within a mile of the 
fort, and about ten women. There are, perhaps, 
fifty men at work with rockers, and 200 or 

















his liberal and enlightened plans for the improve- 
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at le vs supported by - annual salary from | Charles River Bay made up into the Common a and forty million miles > otam ee 6 pur- | that time and prosecate the search; and their operations were hindered by the conductor, on rage my engaged in winter preparations, putting | 1, 
the public treasury. This wee Byers. broad | considerable distance, but the water was after- pose? That would indeed be eee meOe with subsequent qucoees tn gold hanating, si Calne. account of the young couple being minus the ~ rt uses, ete., within the same distance. af 
leaning towards a church establishment upon the wards shut out by the construction of a sea-wall | ® long pole! Our theory of a celestial courtship | mia, prevented them from again seeking the funds to pay their fare. They accordingly re- - alance, embracing men of all nations and t 
plan of the English church, and the proposition along the present line of Charles Street. There looks altogether more reasonable than that | locality. After the settlement of the strife in | sarned to the city, where they were met by their pro ae are idle, gathering in knots, talking, ’ 
was accordingly discountenanced, and the usual was also a high gravel hill west of that street, which the editor of the Courier ventures to Kagsas, various adventugous spirits turned their anxious parents, the couple being brother an d pet king, sleeping, hoping, watching the river, | ;, 
provision made for his maintenance by the society known as Fox Hill, which was subsequently re- as modestly propose,” and we wonder, under ex- | attention to the western part of the territory, in sister; and the fair heroine, all in tears, was re- = ing—gently enjoying their own thoughts, or = 
over which he ministered. He was ordained as | moved to help fill up the low marshy grounds | ‘tng circumstances, that it did not strike him. order to verify the floating rumors of the exist- | 34 to her tender mother’s charge. istening to the ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ of others; and v 
teacher of the First Church, on the ninth of | which composed the lower portion of the: Com- Of the two telescopic comets which are now | ence of gold deposits there. ‘Two of these par- te particularly attentive to the relations of returned 
October following his arrival, and at once enter- | mon, A small strip of the present Common, | °servable, one is conjectured to be the Faye | ties were successful in finding the rich valleys ‘ iisiadenieo te hic amiedinial explorers. ‘There is no rioting, no confusion, no 
ed upon the work with zeal and power. His | viz, about two acres and an eighth, embracing | Comet, Which makes a periodical visit once in | of the Arkansas and South Platte, and were re- SOCTAL dec oe aha saias J quarrelling, no gambling, no police, nolawyers.”” | |, 
preaching was directed to the more rigid enforce- | that portion between the burial-ground and about seven years and a half; but it is not inthe | warded for their labors in the quantity of precious pleasant to a m } Be ’ wee 4 
Dixichon ae . . . be on good terms with a lady, to be asked to Horsz-T. — 

ment of discipline, and the reform of some ex- | Tremont Street, on the southwest corner, was | Position where it ought to be, and therefore the | metal obtained by them. Their success was ss Scar Biles te Veedaaten ‘st 6 pe &-FAMING.—Some of the horse-tamers | 1 
travagances that began to manifest themselves | geeded to the town in the year 1787, by William | ®Sttomomers turn the cold shoulder upon it. | soon made known ; and now there are thousands | 95818t ecg lh a‘ lenis ae accomplish wonders. One of them said, “ Why, | jr 
among the people; but he also recommended | Foster; and owing to some peculiarity in the They may determine to recognize it by-and-by, | of gold-seekers on their way to these valleys, or ean dene D a ig on > nis ag I ve taught my horre to sit at table and eat boiled | ¢, 
measures for improving the government of the | conditions of this grant, the story has gone abroad when they have had a chance to verify its ele- | already engaged in working them, and the worst a sie ait elle. “Mle reongseastees se rice with a silver fork!” “ Impossible!” said 
churches, as well as others for the better ordering | that the tenure of the whole Common was such, | ents. As to the third of the celestial visitors, | apprehensions of the poor Indian will be realized. eth f . a 4 mp : ls anal his friend ; F how could a horse eat rice with a 

of the civil government. The fact that these | that the land would revert to the heirs of the | there is quite a diversity of opinion among the In confirmation of the correctness of the pitas basen [ liken arco bd cs y silver fork?” “ Well,” was the reply, “I don’t | m 
measures were promptly adopted by those hav- | original proprietors, if at any time the city should | St@r-gazers. Some of them set it down as the | above accounts, we have the official statement | "#7°ereh! a> i" mean exactly a silver fork ; it was one of those | *° 
ing charge of the matters to which they pertain- attempt to sell any part of it, or to build uponit. Encke comet, a sort of a one-horse concern, that | of Governor Denver, the territorial ruler of Kan- ‘ 7 : plated ones—four dollars a dozen.” There's | y 
ed, shows that Mr. Cotton at once assumed a But, as will readily be seen by the above account has a periodical revolution of only about three | sas, who, in a letter to the government at Wash- A Courtimen?.—N. P. Willis named his nothing like being particular and aceurate when | © 
very influential position upon his arrival in the | of the manner in which the town first acquired and a third years, which, has kept up a pretty | ington, says there is no room to doubt the cor- new horns the “ Parson,” after hearing Rev. Mr. you are dealing with an historical fact. 

colony. Sometimes his word was more power- | the property, there is no foundation whatever for | Tular return ever since 1785, though with les- | rectness of the reported discoveries of gold in | Stone’s eulogy of the animal at the Springfield oa pre Fie 

ful than the law itself, particularly with the | this statement. At the same time, there is little sened bulk and diminished velocity. It has also | the vicinity of Pike’s Peak. He further states horse show, and trusts “ that his performances a ef onre. ——fleses Cc. Jackson, Kaq., | » 
ladies. Among other extravagances condemned danger that the public authorities will ever un- been observed that the time of this comet’s rev- | that the explorers have found gold on the head | (in everything except being ane eee on his . — — of the “ All Sorts” colamna 

by the Court of Assistants, and punished by fine | gertake to appropriate the land to any other use; | lutions is gradually shortening, which has given | waters of the Arkansas, the Kansas, and the | knees) will be like his namesake's. in se exce: hepa the Boston Post, was |); 
and forfeiture, was the practice of wearing great | f+ in its present open condition, as the reservoir | Tise to a conjecture that it would be compelled to | South Platte Rivers, embracing a region of ony icctoigee open eae re es & clerkship in the naval 
veils. But the spirit of woman’s rights was | of fresh air for the whole city, in fact, the very | Wind up business before long, and go into bank- | country of more than three hundred miles ex- InTOLERABLE.—It is cea pee he — <4 Y ue Conon Ree. 

rife, even at that early day, and the ladies con’ | lungs of Boston—it is of priceless value, and can | Tptcy, constituting the sun as receiver of its | tent. His opinion is that these deposits have a | opera to hear = an 4 ee Pee ay ed ; Juwn.ny—Nans Sahib had s famous ruby 

tinued to appear in public with veils, in defiance | pever be looked upon as an object of sale. There effects. These bad reports about the Encke ren- | great similarity to those of the California gold | snobs, male and fems le, who think i i bist Stasis Mahi Neher tated of ny. Hl 
of the civil authorities. But Mr. Cotton preach- | gre about forty-four acres in the Common, and der people, who affect to be on familiar terms | country, and are of such decided importance, as | talk loud, and substitate their harsh voices for aul ten, Ga a da an poe is 

ed to them one Sunday morning, that they had | 4: the price which land always sells for in the with the stars, very indifferent about its appear- | to require prompt action, on the part of the gov- | the musical tones of the prima donna. ejuiaiad Sensei Ser bdo teas ‘aida ae ~ 

no occasion to wear veils, in compliance with any | centre of the city, the property would bring some- | ®0¢¢ or non-appearance, though it would seem to | ernment, in withdrawing the lands from pre- ee ruby wine. 7 ing deep 

scriptural direction, and at the afternoon ser- thing over twenty millions of dollars. This is a | be due the present year. On this account there | emption, if they are open to settlement, and Trve Covrace.—Have the courage to show Ee 2 Se 

vice every woman appeared without her veil, | large sum to be sure ; but few intelligent persons | i8 quite an effort making, “‘in good society,” to | leaving them free for all to ¥otk in, who choose | your respect for honesty, in whatever guise it Prace avx Dames!—In Australia, at the 

from that time forth considering it a shame to | yi1) deny that its value as a promoter of the | ignore poor Encke entirely, and to consider the | to visit them for that purpose. The claims of | appesrs; and your contempt for dishonesty and last reports, there were only about 164,000 women | m 

wearone. If the venerable gentleman could re- | health ana comfort of the inhabitants, as well as | Second telescopic comet, now approaching us, as | certain Indian tribes to this region of country | duplicity, by whomsoever exhibited. to 302,000 men. What a contrast to Utah, where | m 

visit Boston in our day, and preach a sermon | ,, ornament to the metropolis, is far greater the great comet of the year 1264, and 1556, | appear to be somewhat in the way of the free ac- ———__+ re one gentleman monopolizes thirty or forty ladies. | sk 

against balloon skirts, another extravagant folly | than that. which has an interval of two hundred and ninety- | tion of the government; and it is to be hoped A Feencn Buii.—In an address to a French evinaiinimeictadi 

might perhaps be banished from our streets and s two years, and was due in 1848. Not appearing | that they will be duly regarded, in any arrange- | electoral community, the candidate stated that . New Basx —We are to have another bank 

public places, which no provision of law can ever The defects of the mind, like those of the face, | ®t that time, the modern Chaldeans indulgently | ments which the administration may see fit to he had shed all his blood for his country, and im Boston ; and $125,000 of its stock has already | o 

interposed an excuse for its want of punctuality | make. was ready to shed it again! been subscribed. 4 


grow worse as we grow old. 
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‘DITION TO PARAGUAY. 
ations, upon an extensive scale, 
by the general government to 
‘ance with our just claims upon 
we have heretofore taken occa- 
a this paper, the authorities of 
e committed various acts of bad 
and insult against the United 
» plundered and abused the citi- 
itry engaged in legitifhate and 
ere. The crowning act of the 
caguay, was the wanton firing 
3. Surveying Steamer Water 
gaged in the peaceful survey of 
River—a tributary of the La 
undary stream between indepen- 
ch by the laws of nations and 
Argentine Confederation, is open 
yn of the United States. In re- 
call of President Buchanan for 
: a sufficient force to secure re- 
wrongs, Congress cheerfully con- 
-r upon him to employ such part 
‘ablishment as might be deemed 
‘ure prompt attention to, and sat- 
just and reasonable demands of 


aent has accordingly fitted out a 


sting of sixteen vessels, all heav- 


the new and powerful ordnance 
, well provided with the most 
arms, fully manned, and supplied 
ge corps of our marine infantry. 
is now mustering at the Gosport 
irginia, preparatory to its early 
the waters of the La Plata. It 

frigates St. Lawrence and Sa- 
-war Prebleand Falmouth ; brigs- 
Dolphin and Bainbridge; war- 
riet Lane, Fulton and Water 
hip Supply ; and steam-transports 
iphis, Caledonia, Southern Star, 
Port, specially hired for this ser- 
ire force is to be placed under the 
Sommodore W. B. Shubrick, one 
isereet and trustworthy admirals 
Captain Page, the commander of 
tch when she was fired upon by 


,ans in February, 1855, an intelli- 


lant officer, is placed second in 
his expedition, and will probably 
ve officer in directing hostilities, 
tinate folly of the Dictator Lopez 


.t to force necessary. 


so large and well appointed, how- 
yresence in the waters of Paraguay 
be sufficient to secure indemnity 
id security for the future, as de- 
r government. The ultimatum of 
ites will be presented by the United 
ssioner appointed for the purpose, 
, of Missouri, who goes out with 
.¢ judge is a man of intelligence, 
lecision; and is well qualified, by 
verience in public life as member 
ad minister to Bogota, todischarge 
) duties of this office with prudence 

The expedition will depart for 


. early in the month of November 


may expect to receive some definite 
» manner of its reception in Para- 
middle of next summer, if not 


—_——_++ 20s 

& ENGLISH HUSTINGS. 

w in England, to prevent electoral 
<es that a man may hire cabs to 
» the polls, but not give-a voter a 
k the candidate’s health withal. A 
London Law Times says every 
‘lection.is carried by force of cabs, 


’ late who hires the greatest number 


‘aw Reporter thinks that if this is 
ll for a poll might be dispensed 
count of cabs substituted. This 
:ts to the Law Reporter the anecdote 
in a knotty case, who counted three 
the plaintiff and six for defendant, 
d in favor of the latter. 
_wertca.—A characteristic freak of 
vicanism is reported in the New Or- 
A young gentleman about twelve 
da young lady about ten, were in- 
ymantic desire to elope. They ac- 
k the cars to Carrolfon, but further 
re hindered by the conductor, on 
1e young couple being minus the 
their fare. They accordingly re- 
city, where they were met by their 
nts, the couple being brother and 
he fair heroine, all in tears, was re- 
tender mother’s charge. 











Pieasure.—It is exceedingly 

. modest gentleman, who wishes to 

erms with a lady, to be asked to 

r Blitz or Harrington at a private 

then to have the legerdemain per- 

a carrot out of the amateur’s hat, a 
cards from his pocket, rem®ve an 

his nose, and an old woman’s snuffy 

f from his mouth ! 

i  — 

tment.—N. P. Willis named his 

« “ Parson,” after hearing Rev. Mr. 

cy of the animal at the Springfield 

ind trusts “that his performances 

ag except being less often on his 

o like his namesake’s.”” 

—_——_¢- soe 

BLE.—It is intolerable to go to the 

+ Colson, and sit next a party of 

nd female, who think it ben ton to 

1 substitute their harsh voices for 
mes of the prima donna. 

— OOOO 
vRAGE.—Have the courage to show}, 
for honesty, in whatever guise it 

1 your contempt for dishonesty and - 
whomsoever exhibited. 
———¢ 2 

+ Butt.—In an address to a French 
munity, the candidate stated that 
Ulhis blood for his country, and 
shed it again ! 
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RUSSIAN SMARTNESS. 

The attaiiment of territory, or at least a sea- 
port on the Mediterranean Sea, has ever been a 
favorite project with Russia. Very much of her 
hostility to Turkey has been actuated by a desire 
to accomplish this project. But England, France 
and Austria have been perfectly willing to see 
Russia kept out of the great sea, and they have 
done all they could from time to time, to prevent 
her from attaining the object she has in view. 
But the czar has proved too smart for all of 
them, and has actually got possession of a mari- 
time station on the Mediterranean coast, for the 
accommodation of his fleet and deposit of his 
naval stores. He has taken a lease of the sea- 
port of Villa Franca, near the city of Nice, from 
the King of Sardinia, to whose kingdom it be- 
longs, for a term of twenty years, paying there- 
for the annual rent of eight hundred thousand 
dollars. This port is situated directly on the 
sea-coast, and is within ten miles of the French 
dominions. It is said to be well adapted for a 
naval station, and is capable of being strongly 
fortified. Villa Franca has already a castle and 
fort, and its harbor can accommodate a fleet of 
thirty ships of the line. This masterly stroke of 
the czar is looked upon by the English and 
French with deep chagrin; and they will prob- 
ably strive to make the King of Sardinia recall 
his consent to the arrangement, just as they 
managed to drive him into a withdrawal of the 
port of Spezzia from the naval use of our gov- 
ernment, some years ago. But the prospect of 
an annual rent of more than three quarters of a 
million dollars, and the presence of so powerfal 
aneighbor to keep Austria from molesting him, 
will probably keep Victor Emanuel II. firm, this 
time. To be sure there are reports in the latest 
English papers that the statement of this ar- 
rangement is inaccurate; but in this case “the 
wish is father to the thought,”’ and these reports 
probably merely forshadow the efforts which the 


TURKISH FANATICISM, 


Late accounts from Europe inform us of a 
conspiracy that has been discovered in the city of 
Constantinople, for dethroning the present Sultan 
of Turkey, Abdul Medjid, and substituting his 
brother. This movement is one of great signifi- 
cance, and illustrates the growing fanaticism of 
the Mahometans against the Christians. As is 
well known to our readers, the present youthful 
siltan has introduced many important reforms 
itito Turkey, designed to benefit the people and 
promote their prosperity. These reforms are 
based upon the civilization of Christian Europe ; 
and thongh distasteful in themselves to the 
sluggish nature of the Turk, they are rendered 
doubly so.to this bigoted race, from the fact that 
they aré.adopted from Christian countries. 
Abdul Medjid therefore occupies the unenviable 

ion of a reformer, never a desirable one for 
a Growned head, whatever it may be for a reck- 
less adventurer who has nothing to lose. The 
fanatical spirit of Mahometanism is also brought 
to be#r against him, and it would not be at all 
surprising if he should be overthrown, and all 
his liberal and enlightened plans for the improve- 
ment of his empire crushed with him. This 
would be a sad disaster, not only for the cause 
of civilization, but also for the peace of the 
Eastern world; for if the ultra Turks should 
succeed in thus overthrowing the present liberal 
sultan, they would be encouraged to destroy at 
once with fire and sword, every Christian believer 
in the country. This would arouse the powers 
of Europe, with Russia at their head, and the 
probable result would be an exterminating war- 
fare against the Crescent, which would drive 
every Turk out of Europe, and deprive the Ma- 
hometans of all their valuable possessions on the 
Asiatic and African coasts of the Mediterranean. 

The evidences of Turkish fanaticism have 
manifested themselves very strongly within two 
years past, so much so as to attract the attention 































































and excite the alarm of Europeans in Turkey. 
At the court of the sultan, and within the im- 
mediate sphere of the influence of the govern- 
ment at Constantinople, the strong personal in- 
fluence of Abdul Medjid has in some degree kept 
down this increased hatred of Christians ; but in 
Asiatic Turkey, and especially in Syria, it breaks 
out with great violence. There the Turks are 
withdrawing more and more from association 
with Christians, and they openly rebuke and re- 
pudiate those among their number who have 
hitherto made advances towards the adoption of 
the customs of European civilization, and in- 
dulged in a somewhat freer intercourse with un- 
believers. Not only is this change very observ- 
able to Europeans, but the Turkish officers who 
are sent into Syria from Constantinople, admit 
that it is so, and express their regret that such 
should be the case. The recent outrages at-va- 
rious places, committed upon Europeans by the 
natives, are the first fruits of this inereased hos- 
tility, and they will probably be succeeded by 
Mmassacres more terrible than even that of Jiddah. 
Throughout the.whole of ay 

is evidently a fiery spirit boiling up in the breasts 
of the lower orders, and an impatient longing 
for the fated day to arrive, ‘when they can take 
up the sword against the Christians throughout 
all the Mahometan countries. The recent in- 
sarrection of the followers of the Prophet, in 
India, appears to give plausibility to this inti- 
mation, and to lead one to the conclusion that 
there is to be, before long, a fierce and general 
conflict between the powers of Christendom and 
the hosts of the Koran. In such a strife, when 
once fully entered upon, there can be but one 
opinion as to which side will eventually triumph. 
The Crescent will pale before the Cross, and the 
cause of Christianity will make such progress in 
the heathen countries of the old world, that even 
the triumphs of the days of miracles will be 
surpassed. And with that progress, civilization 
and the arts and sciences will also keep com- 
pany, so that new and most extensive markets 


will be opened to the trade and commerce of the 
world. 





Gorp-Minine at Frazer’s River.— How 
much gold they are picking up about Frazer’s 
River may be imagined by an extract from a let- 
ter from Fort Yale of a recent date, which says : 
“T think there are 2000 men within a mile of the 
fort, and about ten women. There are, perhaps, 
fifty men at work with rockers, and 200 or 
more are engaged in winter preparations, putting 
up log houses, etc., within the same distance. 
The balance, embracing men of all nations and 
professions, are idle, gathering in knots, talking, 
smoking, sleeping, hoping, watching the river, 
wishing—gently enjoying their own thoughts, or 
listening to the ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ of others; and 
particularly attentive to the relations of returned 
explorers. ‘There is no rioting, no confusion, no 
quarreling, no gambling, no police, no lawyers.” 

Horss-Tamuinc.—Some of the horse-tamers 
accomplish wonders. One of them said, “ Why, 
I’ve taught my horse to sit at table and eat boiled 
rice with a silver fork!’ “Impossible!” said 
his friend ; “‘ how could a horse eat rice with a 
silver fork?” ‘‘ Well,” was the reply, “I don’t 
mean exactly a silver fork ; it was one of those 
plated ones—four dollars a dozen.” There’s 
nothing like being particular and accurate when 
you are dealing with an historical fact. 


“Att Sorts.”—Alonzo C. Jackson, Esq., 
the sparkling editor of the ‘‘ All Sorts” column 
in that excellent journal the Boston Post, was 
recently appointed to a clerkship in the naval 
office of uhe Boston Custom House. 








JEWELBY.—Nana Sahib hada famous ruby, 
but Nana Sahib being short of money, and his 
credit run, sold the same for 10,000 rupees, and 
consoles himself for his loss by drinking deep of 
ruby wine. 


_—__+ oem o> —____———_ 

Prace acx Dames!—In Australia, at the 
last reports, there were only about 168,000 women 
to 302,000 men. What a contrast to Utah, where 
one gentleman monopolizes thirty or forty ladies. 





New Banx.—We are to have another bank 
in Boston ; and $125,000 of its stock has already 
been subscribed. 




































opposing powers will make to break it up. 


cee GSE cates = 


THE SPANISH TROOPER : 


—OR,— 


THE MISER OF MADRID. 


A romance by Francis A. DurivacE, Author of 
the ‘ Vendetta,” the “ Phantom of the Sea,” 
“Steel and Gold,” “ Bride of Paris,” the 


“ Gold Fiend,” ete. 


In the next number of “The Flag of our 
Union” we shall commence the publication of 
a novelette, under the above title, from the 
popular pen of Mr. Durivage, the author of 
so many of our most successful romances. It is 
a narrative of adventure in Spain and the His- 
pano-American colonies, and is highly vivid and 
dramatic in its character, interweaving historical 
events and characters with imaginary scenes and 
actors, in a most ingenious and effective manner. 
Although the period of the story is modern, yet 
the scene being laid in countries where the spirit 
of romance and chivalry yet lingers, an oppor- 
tunity is afforded to the aethor to indulge his 
love of the picturesque and dramatic without 
violation of the truth. He carries us through 
scenes of peace and war, love and adventure, 
with unflagging spirit, never permitting the thread 
of the story to drag for a moment, or allowing 
his catastrophe to be anticipated, till it bursts 
upon the reader in the closing scenes. This 
novelette will be fully illustrated by original 


drawings from the pencil of Champney. 
—_—————_+-2=: 
Western Roaues.—They have a queer way 
of dealing with western rogues sometimes. A 
few days since, three prisoners escaped from the 
Columbia Co., Wis., jail, when a prisoner con- 
victed of murder was allowed, after urgent en- 
treaty, to start in pursuit of them, on the promise 
that he would return, which promise he faithfully 
kept. Another prisoner was despatched on one 





of the escape of the rogues. We do not think 
that such an ineident could occur anywhere ex- 
ceptat the West, and we hardly think it could be 
safely repeated even there. We suppose, in the 
above case, that the jailor ensured the punctual 
return of the rogues he liberated, by threatening 
to lock them out, if they did not return in season. 

———_—_____+ ~e@ > 

Epitors at Varianck.—There was a duel 
fought in New Orleans, lately, between Mr. 
Wood, of the True Delta newspaper, and a Mr. 
Brabazon. The weapons used were rifles, but 
after firing three times without doing any harm, 
the combatants separated. This was the lucky 
ending of a dangerous piece of business. Ed- 
itors should lead their leaders, but not their 
contemporaries, and leave the shooting-sticks to 
their compositors. 

Escape and RecapturE.— Two convicts 
lately escaped from Sing Sing and engaged to 
dig potatoes for a farmer ; they were soon obliged 
to return to their former occupation of hammer- 
ing stone—in other words, to abandon agriculture 
for sculpture. 

a at el 
SLEEPING ARRANGEMENTS.—One of the 
miseries of travelling is to occupy a bed so ill- 
suited to your size, that the only way to keep 
your legs under the clothes is to lie with your 
chin on your knees. We have been. 


+202 > 


Questions anp Answers.—Why is Punch 
the chevalier d’industrie among papers? Be- 
cause it lives by its wits. Why isn’t a reporter 
like a policeman? Because one takes down 
what the other takes up. 








PoirEeNness.—All politeness is owing to lib- 
erty. We polish one ancther, and rub off our 
corners aud rough sides, by a sort of amicable 
collision. To restrain this is inevitably to bring 
& rust upon men’s understandings. 
EE Bd et 
A Lecacy.—Jerry Diggs remembered his 
miserly uncle in his will, tor he bequeathed, “ to 
my mother’s brother, a pistol-flint and knife to 
skin it with.” 
ee 
A Facr.—If you were to build schools with- 
out playgrounds, nobody would get beyond short 
division in a lifetime. 



































of the sheriff’s horses to notify a deputy sheriff 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
A pawnbroker is like an inebriate; he takes 
the pledge, but cannot always keep it. 


tient’s head shingled by a barber. 
cause she is often toasted. 


men in a rain-storm with only one umbrella. 
Why is a discontented man like a watchful 
house dog* Because he’s a growler. 
We saw five mortal columns in an English 
newspaper, headed “ just one word.” 
A beehive is like a defective potato—one is a 
bee holder, the other a spesked-tater. 
True courage is the result of reasoning, and 
lies more in the head than the veins. 
America, says an exchange, should have been 
called Colonia, from the Italian of Columbus. 
Books, it has been wisely said, should have no 
patrons but truth and reason. 
God hears the heart without words, but he 
never hears words without the heart. 
Man should always have something he prefers 
to life, else life itself is void. 
Truth is intellectual gold, which is as durable 
as it is bright and valuable. 
The slowest advances to greatness are the 
securest, it is said. 
Oil and truth will get uppermost at last, in 
spite of efforts to keep them under. 
A good-natured friend is often, it is feared, 
but an enemy in disguise. 
Vivacity in youth is often mistaken for genius, 
and stolidity for dullness. 
A certain benevolent miser (?) used to boil the 
pudding-cloth and give the broth to the poor. 
Adversity overcome is the brightest glory, and 
willingly submitted to, the greatest virtue. 
If a man’s habits are good, his course is star- 
ward, if bad, then he goes mud-ward. 
A man in New Orleans is so upright in his 
dealings he wont sit at his meals. 
True goodness is like the glow-worm—it shines 
most when only the eye of Heaven sees it. 
A philosopher resembles a cucumber—when 
most cut up he is perfectly cool. 
KEARNEY AND THE INDIANS. 
Shortly after the close of the Mexican war, 
Kearney was in command of a detachment of 
troops sent by the overland route to California. 
The detachment was not very strong in point of 
numbers, but deemed sufficient to protect them- 
selves from attacks by the Indians, and in addi- 
tion they were accompanied by two field howit- 
zers. After the troops had once fairly entered 
the Indian country, they were incessantly har- 
assed by large bodies of mounted savages, who 
hovered in their rear, and improved every oppor- 
tunity to pick off men. This annoyance was 
endured for several days ; and whenever Kearney 
evinced a disposition to show fight, the red fiends, 
being mounted on fleet horses, were soon out of 
the ramge of the bullets of. ‘@ men, but soon ral- 
lied again and continued their pursuit as usual. 
At length Kearney came to the ‘conclusion that 
this species of amusement must be stopped, if he 
wanted to take his gommand a through ; 
and so, improving an opportunity when the In- 
dians had become unusually bold and impudent, 
he formed his men in a square, and prepared to 
receive a charge from the foe. Fortunately the 
Indians accepted the challenge, and pressed 
down upon Kearney’s little command, as though 
determined to annihilate them at one fell swoop, 
when suddenly, at the word, the column opened 
in front, and the two brass howitzers poured forth 
a volley of grape upon the advancing fee which 
made them reel and fall back, with the loss of 
some of their “‘ braves,” and several horses. The 
savages had never seen a cannon before, and the 
havoc it made among them so overawed them, 
that for the rest of Kearney’s march he was not 
at all troubled by them. Subsequently it was 
understood that they acknowledged Kearney to 
be a “big chief—great brave,” and their awe and 
reverence for him was still further increased from 
the fact that he had fired a wagon at them ! 


oa ew 


Parponep.—It is announced in the English 
papers, that Queen Victoria has granted a free 
pardon to a young man named Wm. Craft, who 
was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor for an assault in kissing a young lady 
against her will. The sentence may seem harsh, 
but a kiss is of such inestimable value, that a 
robbery of one ought to be severely punished. 
Mr. Craft will be careful how he indulges in his 
two-lip-mania again. 

om 

ENGLISH AND AMERICANS.—The difference 
of temperament between the English and Amer- 
icans was never more forcibly illustrated than in 
the Atlantic cable affair. While this country 
rang with shouts and blazed with illuminations in 
honor of the consummation of the event, no Eng- 
lishman congratulated his neighbor on it, and not 
a farthing dip was burnt in all England in honor 
of the cable. 





Ratner a Damper. — Fitzsimmons lately 
went to New York by railroad with the angel to 
whom he is to be married in December. Fatigued 
with the journey, she fell asleep on his shoulder, 
and in her innocent slumbers, ejaculated, ‘‘ Dear- 
est Augustus!’ Fitzsimmons’s name happens to 
be Bob. “ Phancy his feelinx !” 

_ Herr 
Bixprxc.—Binding in all its varieties is done 
at this office, and at the lowest rates. Music, 
engravings, magazines, newspapers, and the 
like, are received, neatly bound, and returned in 
one week. 





AN awkwarRD Prepicament — Asking a 
gentleman after his wife, not knowing that she 
has eloped with a “distinguished foreigner” six 
months before. 





Missinc anv Mist.—“ If you are lost ina 
fog, Brown, what are you most likely to be?” 
“ Mist, of course,” says Brown, and vanishes. 





A smart SKInFLint.—A miserly old fellow 
has hit upon an experiment to save candles. He 
uses the “light of other days.” 


To prevent water on the brain—have the pa- | 
Why is a handsome woman like bread? Be- | 


A funny sight is two fashionably-dressed wo- 





| P BALLO 10'S PIOTORIAL a 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 


“The Knights of the Iron Ring: or, The Companions 
of Silence,” a tale of the Court Naples and the Moun- 
tains of Calabria, translated and adapted from the French 
by Anna M. Carrzn. 

“ Stanzas to Emory,” by Wiis Ware. 

‘* Hasing the Wrong Man,” a story by Carr. James F. 
ALCORN. 

“‘ Renovation of Mount Vernon,” a sketch by Grant 
THORBURN. 

** Bulalie,” verses by Jawes FRANKLIN Frrrs. 

“A Madman still,” s tale by Mas. M. A. Denison. 

“The Old House,” stanzas by Syvnm Park. 

“* Scenes in China,” No. 11,—The Opium Baters and 
Opium Sellers, by ALUNG. 

“The Departed,” in verse, by Epwarp 8. Euurs. 

“ Goasip with the Reader.”” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 




































Afine engraving depicting & scene on the Mississippi. at 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


A picture illustrating a scene in The Knights of the 
Iron Ring,—the Oath of the Companions of Silence. 

A Chinese Gala Day on the Canton River. 

The Orcas Female Institute at Worcester, Mass. 

Representation of the new Bridge at Brest, in France. 

View of the famous Castle of St. Pietro in Verona, Italy. 


A large characteristic picture, from an English paint- 
ing, showing a scene “ Behind the Curtain.” 


Portrait of Mr. George Combe, the celebrated Scotch 
phrenologist and philosopher. 


View of the City of Toronto, Canada. 

A large engraving, delineating the Chase of the Wild 
Boar in India. 

*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


{> One copy of the Frag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign Tttems. 


American life-boats are the only ones now 
used on the English coasts—all others have 
failed. 


The French government propose to maintain 
in the Chinese seas a stronger naval force than 
in times past. 

A Board of Trade notice in London announces 
that the Porte has decided to allow perfect free- 
dom of trade in salt, whether for purposes of in- 
ternal trade or exportation. 


The Presse, at the close of a long article on 
convicts in England, announces the notable dis- 
covery that the lower orders of English are the 
most miserable and ignorant in Europe. 


Telegraphing is now looked on as an art of 
material consequence on the continent. The 
Prussian minister of commerce has just founded 
a school for forming clerks for the electric tele- 
graph office. 

The Literary Gazette says there is a weil- 
grounded hope that Canada will next summer 
be visited by some prominent member of the 
royal family, if not by the Queen and Prince 
Consort. 

There is great repugnance in Australia to the 
Chinese emigrants, and the colonial assembly 
has passed a bill taxing them ten pounds per 
head. The miners are not satisfied with this, 
but demand their exclusion from the country. 

Religious fanaticism continues to prevail in the 
East. At Aleppo, a perfect panic prevailed for 
three days. The Mussulmen armed themselves, 
and the city was threatened ; the authorities, how- 
ever, prevented any serious consequences. 

Queen Victoria has presented Count Peckler, 
Marshal of the Court of the Prince of Prussia, 
with a valuable snuff box. Her majesty has also 
given 5000 thalers (18,000f.) to be distributed 
among the servants at the Palace of Babelsberg, 
and a similar sum to the poor of Potsdam. 
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Bewrrops of WAisdom, 


Revenge is longer-lived than gratitude—but it 
always recoils when indulged. vat 

The constancy of the wise is only the art of 
keeping their disquietudes to themselves. 

Ladies of fashion starve their happiness to feed 
their vanity, and their love to feed their pride. 

The upright, if he suffer calumny to move 


him, fears the tongue of man more than the eye 
of God. 


There is this of good in real evils—they deliver 
us, while they last, from the petty despotism of 
all that were imaginary. 

“An unlearned theology,” said Melancthon, 
‘is an Iliad of evils.” ‘If we lose the learned 
languages by neglect,” said Luther, “ we shall 
lose the Gospel.”’ 

There are many moral Actzons who are as 
miserably devoured by objects of their own 
choosing, as was the fabulous one by his own 
hounds. 


That clemency we make a virtue of, proceeds 
sometimes from vanity, sometimes from indo- 
lence, often from fear, and almost always from a 
mixture of all three. 


A calumniator will sometimes tell truths that 
are injurious to himself, if, by doing so, he can 
gain believers as to those falsehoods which he cir- 
culates of another. 

Itis much easier to ruin a man of principle, 
than a man of none, for he may be ruined 
through his scruples. Knavery is supple, and 
can bend ; but honesty is firm and upright, and 
yields not. 

It would be better for society ifthe memory of 
the giver were transferred to the receiver, and 
the oblivious forgetfulness of the obliged were 
consigned to the breast of him that confers the 
obligation. 








Soker’s Wudget. 


Wanted—a short club broken off the square 
root. 


The individual who was “ up to snuff,” has 
come down to ib 


Which five letters may form a sentence ex- 
pressive of forgiveness? IX QS U. 


Why is a retired carpenter like a lecturer? 
Because he is an ex-planer. 


Why is love like a duck’s leg? Because it is 





“often hid in the breast. 


To threaten a Yankee with stopping his pork 
and beans, is the mightiest of menaces. 

Somebody says that General Scott undergoes 
a metamorphosis every morning. When he first 
rises, he is Gen. jes’ up. 

“You have a very striking countenance,” as 
the donkey said to the elephant when he hit him 
over the back with his trunk. 

A fat candidate for office in Alabama, who is 
said to weigh three hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, asks the people of the district to try him. 

It was a prime joke of Canning’s, who, when 
told by an eminent doctor that poverty was a 
virtue, remarked that he had never known what 
making a virtue of necessity meant till then. 

A rogue down South stole a lot of newspaper 
accounts, and upon being discovered, was sen- 
tenced to eat all which could not be collected as 
desperate debts. Guess he would have a full 
stomach, for once. 

A pert young lawyer once boasted to an old 
Pik el the bar, that he once received two 
hundred dollars for speaking in a certain cause. 
“I received double that sum for holding my 
tongue,” was the reply. 








— 


Quill and Srissors. 


The Green Bay (Wis.) Advocate says that the 
only son of the late Rev. E. Williams, and of 
course the next heir to the throne of France, is 
now engaged as a pilot on one of the Lake 
| Winnebago steamers. He isa fine-looking young 

man, bears a striking resemblance to his father, 
but is too modest, we think, to urge his claims. 


The figure head of the Advance, which was 
brought home by Dr. Kane, after he had heen 
compelled to abandon the vessel in the ice of the 
Arctic regions, has been presented by his rela- 
tives to the Masonic Lodge, in New York, named 
| the Kane Lodge. 
| Private letters from New Orleans represent the 
| yellow fever to be extremely malignant, and ad- 
| vise strangers to avoid going there until very late 

in the season—say Ist of December—certainly 
not before the middle of November. 

A man was found a few days since lying with- 
in ten rods of the Joliet and Chicago Railroad, 
near Chicago, where he had lain for ten days, 
suffering from typhoid fever. He had gnawed 
the flesh off from both his hands. 

An English paper states that the Emperor Na- 
poleon is in treaty for the purchase of the Levia- 
than. The price asked is £600,000, or about 
two-thirds of the sum believed to have been ex- 
pended upon this mammoth failure. 


‘The subscription for a monument and a scholar- 
ship at the Charter House, in honor of Generai 
Havelock, and of the other old Carthusians, who 
fell in the Crimea and India, has nearly reached 
the sum of $500. 

According to the Arkansas State census for 
1858, the population of that State is 318,313, as 
follows: White males, 136,943; white females, 
120,640; free colored, 682; slaves, 60,048. 
Total, 318,313. 

A load cf-salt, two horses and their driver 
were precipitated into the water at Stroudwater, 
Me., afew days since, by the giving way of a 
bridge. Everything was saved bat the salt. 

William Lowndes, youngest son of the late 
John C. Calhoun, died recently. Since the 
death of sir. Calhoun, three sons and a daughter 
have followed him to the tomb. 

P. S. Fowler, alias ““ Monk,’’ a famous race- 
rider once, but for years t a trainer of horses, 
died of consumption at Bailey Springs, Tenn., 
some days ago. 

Don Julian J. Alfonso, who died at Havana re- 
cently, is said to have left a fortune of $5,000,000. 
One hundred and twenty-five private carriages 
followed his remains to their last resting place. 

The whole value of the property owned or used 
by the M. E. Church, south, for educational pur- 

ses, including libraries, apparatus and build- 
ings, is not far from $200,000. 

Three young Cubans have been detected in 
forgeries, in New York, to a large amount. It 
is said that the forged paper sent to Europe, 
amounts to $100,000. 

The royal Morgan horse, owned by John 
Gregory, of Northfield, Vt., is 37 years old. His 
step is still quick and nervous, and he trots as 
square as ever. 

The Brazilian war steamer Magee has foun- 
dered at sea. About three hundred persons were 
on board, and are supposed to have perished. 

There aie about four millions of children and 


youth in the various schools of the United States, 
and about 115,000 teachers. 


Large flocks of sheep have recently been driven 
from the British Provinces for Brighton 
market. 

Gen. Santana’s party has been successful at 
St. Domingo. He professes friendly feelings 
towards the United States. 

Tt is not insulting to calla man a “son of a 


gun.” It shows him descended from a good 
stock, 


Mr. Harrison and Miss Louisa Pyne, the 
latter such a favorite in the United States, have 
taken Drury Lane Theatre. 

It is again intimated that Queen Victoria may 
visit the Canadas in 1859. We hope she will do 








80. 
A man introduced to a bride at her wedding, 


wished her “many returns of the same happy 
occasion. 


The ‘estimated value of the public parks and 
squares in New York city is $8,986,000. 


The militia force of Massachusetts, all told, 
now amounts to 6737 persons. 


At twenty-one years of age, Archbishop 
Hughes was a working gardener. 


Gold ore, of a very valuable qgeliy, has been 
discovered in Franklin County, Va. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Thomas P. P. 
Bond to Miss Anna Higgins. 

By Rev. Mr. Siver, Mr. Jesse Austin to Miss Georgiana 
Ames, of Charlestown 

By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Henry Rollins Sampson, of Mor- 
rison, Ill., to Miss ma L. Dickinson. 

By Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. John M. Prentiss to Miss Made- 
line M. Snell. 

By Rev. Mr. Jefferds, Mr. William R. Jefferds to Miss 
Mary W. Tucker, of Salisbury. 

By Kev Mr. iiale, Mr. William H. Gallagher to Miss 
Emma C. Frown. 

By Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Henry H. Hill, of Davenport, 
Towa, to Miss Fannie Dickman. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Washington 
Sarah E. Moore. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Gilman, J. D. Nutting, 
Esq. to Miss Kila T. Gove. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Lane, Mr. Amos U. Shep- 
ard to Miss Frances A. Hill, of New York. 

At Watertown, by Rev. Mr. Bradford, Mr. B. F. Holmes 
to Miss Lucy Dimmock 

At Lexington, by Rey. Mr. Hill, Mr. Walter Ht, Fisk, of 
Boston, to Miss Abbie B. Tufts. 

At Milton, by Rev. Mr. Morrison, G. Gustay Beck, of 
New York, to Miss Mary J. Kennedy. 

At Concord, by Kev. Mr. Reed, Rev. L. C. Ford, of 
Jackson, Ohio, to Miss Maria L. Hubbard 

At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Driver, Mr. Andrew Peterson to 
Miss Mary A. Hazleton. 

At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Fletcher, Preston M. Chase 
M. D. to Miss Laurinda Bailey, of West Newbury. 

















In this city, Mr. Edward Thwing, 88; Mrs. Aun 
Clark, 64; Miss Melisan G. Snow, £4; Mrs Blisnbeth Vleet 
Hildreth, 68; Mrs. Hannah Fletcher, 54; Mrs. Bliza G. 
Curtis, 63; 37. John Teevin, 68; Mies Slarriet E Green- 
leaf, 18; Mr. Charles G. King, 51; Mre. Susan E. Lawson, 
26; Herbert W. Perkins, 14; Kev. Stephen Lovell, (0; 
Mr. Henry Peterson, 42. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Solomon Lenfest, 63. 

At Charlestown, Mr. George Reed, 19 

At Somerville, Mrs. Angeline Snelling Forbush, 24. 

At Brookline, Miss Catheri 68. 

At Jamaica Piain, Capt. John Buber, 66. 


At North Andover. Mr. J. Herbert Chandler, 87. 

At Gloucester, B=. Catherine Cullin, 70 

at tera | ef Moses ©. Currier, @2. 

At Sutton, Mr. Isaac , 6 

At Carlisle, Hon. B. F. Barrett. of Rock Island, Tll., 56. 

At Haverhill, Dea. Moses Webster, 78 

At New Bedford. Mrs. Catherine Congdon, 7% 

At Edgartown, Mr. Thomas Marchant, 49 

At Nantucket, Mr. Robert Bennett, 74; Mrs. Ann B. 
Joy, 4 

At Westford, Mr. Sylvester Hildreth, 59; Miss Louisa 
M. Coolidge, 23 

At Provincetown. Mrs. Priscilla W. Webber, @2 


‘At Millbury, <<.. Hartwell Heyward, 89 
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THE NUN. 
BY ANNA M. BATES. 


Saintly kneeling down to pray, 
In the convent old and gray, 
From the sounds of life away. 
In no "broidered raiment fine, 
In her locks no jewels shine, 
And no flowers luxuriant twine. 
But her robe of serge is gray, | 
And her dark hair put away, 
As she kneels alone to pray. 


Why is she in girlhood’s bloom 
Buried in this living tomb— 

In this narrow convent’s gloom ?— 
Round the nuns are kneeling low, 
Still as statues made of snow; 

But they do not heed gg know— 
How in thought she sees once more 
Sisters round the cottage door, 
With the vine leaves shadowed o'er, 
And the mother’s meek, brown eyes, 
And the father’s mournful sighs 
Now before her vision rise. 

All because the fairest flower 

Is transplanted from their bower, 
To the gloomy convent tower. 





Sorrowful she thinks how late 

Did she paint the votary’s state 
Heavenly, beautiful and great; 
When she thought the cloister's gloom, 
And the convent’s quiet room 
Dearer than the smiles of home. 
Broken now the rosy spell, 

And the organ’s lofty swell 

To her is a mournfal knell. 
Kneeling by the altar stone, 

Does she count, with many a groan, 
Her beads over one by one. 


Ah, poor heart, that bleeding lies 
Neath this heavy sacritice, 

Only God may lift thine eyes. 

Only He can make it light, 

How the book and priestly rite 

Are not worship in his sight. 

No more doth His presence stay, 
In the convent still and gray, 
Than within the world’s great fray. 
There he strengthens feeble hands, 
There he helps the toiling bands, 
Weary on life’s burning sands. 
And from out their thorny ways, 
As in heaven's eternal days, 

Rises up His prayer of praise! 


—- 
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LIFE SCENES AND SHADOWS. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 








Ir was on a sunny day in June, between ten 
and fifteen years ago, that I stood among a group 
of young girls, speaking farewell words to each 
other on leaving our boarding school, a few miles 
distant from the British metropolis. For three 
years we twelve had dwelt together as one family, 
little or no change having taken place ‘in our 
home during that period. But the time had 
come when we must part, and if there were some 
hearts almost overflowing with joy, it was not 
unmingled with pain at the approaching separa- 
tion from well known and long loved compan- 
ions. Perhaps of the whole group I myself was 
the saddest, for the past three years had been the 
happiest of my life, and my prospects in the 
future Were far from brilliant. Without a relative 
in the world nearer than acousin of my father’s, 
who was a man in years, it is not wonderful that 
Ihad bestowed on some of these fair girls the 
long-smothered affection of a heart which had 
always pined for a sister’s love. 

Among our number were two American girls, 
one from sunny France, and one who had in- 
herited from an Italian mother the peculiar 
characteristics of that people; the rest like my- 
self were English born, and with no remarkable 
traits to distinguish them from other pretty, 
gentle natives of our Saxon soil. Of the party, 
my favorites had always been the two beautiful 
Americans, nor was [ alone in my choice. The 
strong Will of Olivia Hallett, united to her great 
personal loveliness, had unanimously gained for 
her the title of queen among us; while her 
friend Ruth Clements, almost equally beautiful, 
and far more lovable, was looked on as a sister 
by most of the girls. 

Olivia had a clear, transparent complexion, 
heavy, dark hair and glorious eyes; nothing 
could be more beautiful than the tint on her 
cheeks, or the rosebud freshness of her crimson 
lips; yet those eyes could flash and the full lips 
curl in a deeper scorn than I ever have beheld on 
a face since. It was little wonder that our good 
governess felt such anxious solicitude about the 
future fate of her most gifted, graceful and 
wealthy pupil, since there was no mother to keep 
loving guard over the young heiress. 

Ruth Clements was very different in appear- 
ance, and I thought even more beautifal than 
her companion ; but it was the beauty of a true, 
pure spirit, looking forth from deep blue eyes, 
eyes in whieh every thought and feeling were 
mirrored so clearly that all hearts were involun- 
tarily drawn towards her. Ruth also was moth- 
erless (this was one circumstance which doubt- 
less made so strong a sympathy between us 
three), but no one, looking on her pure white 
brow, and calm, resolved face, ever felt any fears 
for her future. Troublegy might come, but you 
felt that under that beawtiful form was hidden a 
spirit equal to combat life’s hardest struggles. 
As both these girls were ltberally supplied with 
money, and had wardrobes far surpassing any 
that their companions possessed, I need scarcely 
say that during the first year at school there was 
both énvy and ill-feeling, but in a community 
like that, time causes each one to find their own 
level, and it came at last that no one questioned 
their right to superiority. 

Thad so often heard Ruth and Olivia speak of 
their homes in New York, that when the time 
came for parting it needed an effort to repress a 
feeling of envy at their happiness. Before me 
loomed up the gloomy prospect of the old Lon- 


hood, and where for aught I knew the remainder 
of my life was to be spent; while they read and 


tience of two loving fathers to clasp their absent 
children to their hearts. 

“I shall write to you as soon as I reach home, 
dear Maggie,” Ruth said, ‘and you must not 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] | 





don house where I had passed my joyless child- | 


re-read the letters which told of the fond impa- | 





fail to be a punctual correspondent. As I am | 
going to be papa’s housekeeper, I shall have 
much to tell you about; and you mast also tell 
me how you enjoy yourself in that old haunted 
house you tell me of.” 

“ And I shall write just as soon asI geta 
lover,” Olivia exclaimed, “ and as that will 
probably occur 6n board the ship, you may look 
for speedy news.” 

We laughed as we always did at her gay 
speeches, and just then Giulia, the Italian girl, 
whispered that some one was coming through 
the garden. 

“Tris old Sally, the fortune teller,” Olivia 
exclaimed. ‘ Now that we have so good an op- 
portunity let us see what the future has in store 
for us. I for one am ready to learn my fate.” 
And she went dancing down the walk, and turned 
into the arbor whither the stranger had betaken 
herself out of sight of our governess’ windows. 

“T am afraid our Mrs. M—— would not like 
this if she knew,” Ruth said, as we all came 
hurrying after our leader. 

“ But she need not know, and besides, we are 
all free to-day, you know,” Olivia said, and 
laid her little white hand in the old woman’s 
sun-browned palm. 

More than one rosy cheek turned pale as we 
saw the strange look the sybil cast on the beauti- 
ful girl, but Olivia bore it without flinching. 

“ You are a brave one,” she said, and a sar- 
castic sneer added to the disagreeable expression 
of her features. “A brave and a handsome 
one; but your pride will be laid low, my fair 
lady, and your beauty shall bring nothing but 
desvlation and death. The curse of more than 
one blighted heart shall be upon you, and gray 
hairs shall go down in sorrow to the grave for 
your sake.” She flung away the little hand 
with an expression of loathing, and turned to 
Rath, who stood next. “ Will you too try the 
fates?” she asked, with a hateful smile. 

But Ruth drew back. “I do not think it is 
right, it is very wicked to foretell such things. I 
am content to wait for time to tell me my fate.” 

But others were more curious, and one after 
another, the old woman held each trembling hand 
until it came to my turn. Il had not resolution 
enough to follow Ruth’s example, so allowed her 
to examine my palm also. 

“ You have had sorrow, and you will have 
more,” she said. ‘ Others will owe their hap- 
piness to you, but whether you share that happi- 
ness will depend on yourself; twice your fate will 
be in your own hands, and once you will decide 
right, and once wrong.” I tried to draw away 
my hand, but she held it firmly and pointed to 
Olivia. ‘“ You like her—avoid her as you would 
a pestilence; sorrow and suffering attend her, 
and her blighting influence will fall on many.” 

We gave her money and she went away, 
leaving a strange pain in more than one young, 
innocent heart. In spite of Olivia’s attempts to 
appear indifferent, I could plainly see that she 
was affected by the old hag’s persistent prophe- 
cies of evil, but that evening the lady and gen- 
tleman under whose protection they were to 
return to America, came for them, and in a few 
hours we were all on our journeys home. 

It was very bitter to me, this parting from 
Ruth Clements, and every time my eye fell on 
the little bouquet of violets and geranium leaves 
she had placed in my hand, my tears fell afresh. 
But Mr. Morton’s surly old servant was seated 
beside me, and I would not give him any more 
oceasion for surprise than I could help. I 
thought with something like comfort of Ruth’s 
last words, “ Bear it asjwell as you can, dear 
Maggie, until you are your own mistress, and 
then come to me.” And I resolved if such a 
time ever did come, I would go to her. 

Arrived at home (the old dingy brick house 
looked more gloomy than ever), I met my guar- 
edian at the very entrance, just going out. Fle 
greeted me coldly, as had ever been his custom, 
held open the parlor door while I walked in, and 
then went away to leave me in silence and lone- 
liness to mourn for the loss of my pleasant com- 

panions, and indulge in no very pleasing antci- 
pations for the future. Everything in the old 
house looked just the same, save that the two 
servants had grown more feeble, and a younger 
woman had come to aid the housekeeper; the 
man leaned a trifle more heavily on his oaken 
stick, and both were more sullen and reserved. 

I had noticed in the momentary glance I took _ 
of my guardian that his hair was several shades 
lighter, almost white in fact, that he had grown 
thinner, and the lines in his face deeper, he looked 
ten years older instead of three. The book he 
had been reading lay open on the table, a mysti- 
cal German work, wherein the author labored to 
prove that all things came by chance in this 
world. Iread a few pages and laid it down in 
disgust ; my education had not been solely with 
a view to accomplishments, and one of my first 
convictions had been in direct opposition to this 
hopeless doctrine. I saw the hand of the Crea- 
tor in all his works, and believed that he ruled 
the destinies of his creatures with infinite wis- 
dom. I wondered not at the unhappy looks of 

my guardian, if the distrustful, unsatisfying be- 
lief of this German philosopher sere his. 

More than ever did I regret our pleasant school 
home where the simple, uuaffected piety of our 
governess had made religion desirable even to 
gay, young, girlish hearts. The unthankful, 
gloomy atmosphere of Mr. Morton’s house af- 
fected both my health and spirits, but I tried ail 
in my power to cheer and comfort him, the un- 
happy owner of all chat might make people glud, 
yet unsmiling, sorrowful, going down to the 
grave with neither wife nor child to comfort or 
console him for the trouble which all might see 
was daily bending down that gray head and 
feeble form. Attimes he appeared pleased with 
my attentions, listening while I read aloud or 
played on the piano, but soon the mood would 
change, and he relapsed into the old gloom, 
treating me with a harshness for which I could 





find no possible reason, and which caused me 
many bitter hours. As he stood in the place of | 


a parent, I showed him a child’s duty; but it 
was simply duty, I could neither love nor rever- 
ence a man so inconsistent and so unkind. 





Mr. Morton and I sat at the breakfast table 








one morning, silent as usual, but with more out- 
ward show of comfort than we generally enjoyed. 
The pleasant August sun came through the un- 
curtained window, and gilded our dull room into 
actual brightness, the table looked well with its 
snowy damask and old fashioned china and sil- 
ver; my birds sang merrily in the sunshine, and 
Mr. Morton’s favorite cat—the only object that 
he ever showed any fondness for—came purring 
beside him, and jumped up in his lap. 

The servant came in with letters, two for his 
master and one for me; I opened mine joyfully, 
for I recognized Ruth Clements’s beautiful hand 
in the superscription. It was a long letter, good 
and kind like herself; I had not half read it 
through when Mr. Morton, having glanced at his 
own, asked me who it was from. I answered, 
“One of my schoolmates,” and went on reading. 
He took up the envelope, and as his eyes fell on 
the postmark, uttered an exclamation that made 
me let full the paper I held in my hand. 

“New York! Do you dare to tell me you 
correspond with any one in New York? You 
deceiving girl, what tempted you to do this?” 

I was shocked at his words, still more at his 
angry looks, but summoned courage to tell him 
that this was the first letter I had received, and 
that I had never written any myself. 

He cooled down a little atthis. ‘ Well, see to 
it that you never write any.” 

“ Bat I must answer this,” I said in alarm. 
“« My friend expects a reply, and as I like her 
best of all my acquaintances, I don’t want to 


ottend her.” ' 
‘The expression of Mr. Morton’s face was aw- 


ful. ‘‘ Write to her at your peril,” he said in a 
voice of suppressed passion. ‘‘ You don’t know 
what it is to cross me, and you had better not 
learn: 1 tell you to have nothing more to do 
with this girl and her letiers ; do you hear?” 

I was dreadfully territied, I thought the man 
was crazy, but there was no refusing to obey, so 
with an aching heart I promised that I would not 
send an answer or communicatein any way with 
any one in America. He appeared satistied with 
this, and soon after went out, leaving me to go 
to my room and finish Ruth’s letter, and also to 
speculate on this new mystery. What possible 
harm could it do him or any one else for me to 
write to this dear girl? But then I remembered 
that it was the place and not the person he had 
objected to, he had not even heard my corres- 





pondent’s name. All my conjectures appeared 
unsatistactory, and I gave it up at last, and 
turned once more to my letter. 

Rath said they had arrived safely, without any 
remarkable adventure, save that Olivia had ful- 
tilled her prophecy, and secured a lover on board 
the ship. She bade me not expect a letter from 
Olivia very soon, and I thought alluded rather 
sadly to the volatile girl’s habits, and the old 
woman’s predictions about her. She spoke of 
the beautiful home her father had made her mis- 
tress of, the pleasant friends he had introduced 
to her, and at his bidding sent many kind re- 
gards. How gladly would I have answerdd this 
friendly epistle, and how enreasonable appeared 
the prohibition Mr. Morton had pronounced ; 
more than once I was tempied to write secretly, 
but then I never had dieobvyed him, and my 
promise, I would not break that. So days, 
weeks and months passed on, and I heard no 
more from my friends over the water. 

The affair of the letter was never more men- 
tioned between us, 1 kept my disappointment to 
myself, and he gradually recovered from his 
anger. Perhaps my feelings were softened to- 
wards him by noticing daily how he failed, how 
old and worn and haggard he looked, and how 
deep a grief seemed to devour him night and 
day. Many an hour I heard him pacing back 
and forth in his room long after midnight, and 
puzzled myself in a thousand vague conjectures 
as to the cause of this silent misery. The ex- 
planation came most unexpectedly. I was sit- 
ting up later than common, musing on the con- 
tents of another letter which 1 had received from 
Ruth, in which the dear girl spoke of her first as 
having been lost, she having waited a whole year 
without receiving an answer. Olivia was mar- 
ried to a good man, “too good for her I am 
afraid,” so she wrote. ‘She does not value him 
as she ought, but rejoices in the conquest of his 
wealth. ‘They were acquainted but a few weeks 
previous to the wedding, not long enough for her 
to understand him, certainly not long enough for 
him to learn her heart. She came to see mea 
few days ago to request that I would keep a 
miniature for het, the likeness of a young man 
whose attentions before her marriage were much 
commented on. She said she was afraid Mr. 
N might find it and make trouble. I asked 
her to destroy it or to let me do so, both which 
propositions she declined, and having myself a 
high esteem for Mr. N——, and dislike for young 
Shaffer’s conduct and principles, I positively re- 
fused to have ‘anything to do with the matter. 
Old Mr. Hallet idolizes Olivia ; he is very wealthy, 
and her dowry was magniticent; nothing she 
asks of him is ever refused. I hope she will do 
well, for sorrow coming to her would kill her old 
father.” From some quiet hints in another part 
of Ruth’s letter, I understood that she too was 
about to be married. 

I determined on answering this letter and was 
calculating on the chances of getting Mr. Morton’s 
permission to do so, when my door opened, and 
the old housekeeper came in, looking very pale 
and in most extraordinary dishabille. I could 
see that the hand holding the light trembled vio- 
lently, and her voice was unsteady with emotion. 

“The master is very ill, Miss Morton, and 
wants to see you immediately.” 

I laid Ruth’s letter away, threw a shawl about 
me and followed her out into the dark gallery. 
I had never entered Mr. Morton’s room in my 
life, and my first sensation was unmingled aston- 

* ishment, it was so different from what I had ex- 
pected. Thatit had once been in the possession 
of a lady I saw at a glance; but the next mo- 
ment my eye fell on the deathlike countenance of 
my guardian, and I forgot all else in anxiety. 








“* Where is the doctor, have you not sent for 


help 2” I asked the old woman. 
“No, the master would not consent,” she re- | to them the sum named in my will. 


plied, and shook her head dolefully. 
“ But he is very ill, he will die without help.” 


He opened his eyes and looked at me. “ With | 
or without help,” he murmured, “so do not let 
me be disturbed.” He motioned to the house- 
keeper to set down the glass of mixture she held, 
and leave the room, then bade me take a seat 
near the sofa on which he was reclining. There 
was a great change in his manner, a gentleness 
I had never seen before, a plaintive tone that 
went to my heart. “ Do not tremble,” he said, 
kindly, “ Ihave wished for death too long to feel 
any terrors now. I have but a few hours to live, 
and I have still much to do. My life has been 
wretched. ©, so wretched; none may know, 
save those who like myself seek happiness in re- 
venge, how keen are the pangs of remorse.’”’ He 
closed his eyes and sighed heavily, and my tears 
fell fast, for I remembered that he was my only 
relative, all the friend I had in the world. 
“Poor child,” he said, “I have not deserved 
that you should weep for me, I have not deserved 
sympathy from any one; but listen to my story. 
I was born in this old house, I and your father 
and mother. Your father’s father, old Abel 
Morton, was the head of the family, and when 
the news came that my father had fallen in bat- 
tle, he gave my mother a home here, and when 
she too died, I became as his own son. He was 
a good man, a kind, warmhearted man, who 
grieved for sorrows of any kind, more than all 
for the sorrows of parents. In his young days 
he had been guardian to an orphan girl; she 
married, her husband spent her property and 
drank himself to death in something over a year; 
the poor, broken-hearted creature came back to 
her old home, and here her child was born. 
Margaret, that child was your mother, but for 
many years she knew no other parents than Abel 
Morton and his gentle wife. They were very 
loving to the little child, for the green grass 
waved over the graves of three of their own, and 
out of a blooming family one only had been 
spared to them, the delicate little boy, Nathan. 
I was ten years older than my cousin Nathan, 
and being very strong and stout, went ahead of 
him in all things, until at last I came to look 
with scorn on his frail beauty, and the evidences 
of his feeble strength. My high spirits made me 
a favorite with all save little Margaret Morrison, 
who from earliest infancy shrank from my ad- 
vances, and clung with trusting fondness to Na- 
than or his equally feeble but favorite companion, 
Harry Allison. In my heart I hated the two 
boys for the attentions they required and received, 
but as years passed on, and we all grew up, my 
hatred and jealousy became madness. Your 
mother was very lovely, and good as she was 
beautiful. I would have died for one of the smiles 
and caresses she lavished on the others, and yet 
though kind, she ever shrank from me as of old. 
Draw back that screen,” he said, and obeying, I 
beheld the portrait of a young girl, very fair and 
beautiful to look at, and evidently as loving and 
sweet tempered as she was handsome. The 
picture hung directly opposite to him. “ Many 
a long hour have I spent alone with that image 
of her I loved so well; it never frowned upon 
me, never cursed me.” 

He covered his face and was silent for a few 
niinutes, while I gazed with strange, new feelings 
on the portrait of my mother, the mother I had 
never seen in life. 

“You will have time enough to admire that, 
Margaret,” Mr. Morton said ; “it is yours now 
—all that was hers shall now be yours—but I 
must hasten.” I gave him a mouthful of the 
mixture, and he went on. “ When your mother 
was seventeen, I saw that young Allison loved 
her, and I fancied that she returned his affection. 
He was aclerk in one of Abel Morton’s offices, 
loved and trusted as his own son, and his home 
was almost as much with us as in his own fath- 
er’s house. I hated him because Margaret Mor- 
rison smiled on him ; I vowed she should never 
be his, that I would crush him for daring to cross 
my path, and I kept my oath, I saw the day 
when he was turned out of Abel Morton’s house 
with cruel reproaches, when his name was in all 
men’s mouths, and they called him gambler, 
spendthrift, forger. He was innocent; I knew 
he was innocent, and laughed at his sorrow, 
laughed until I saw Margaret weeping in Nathan’s 
arms. I believed she loved Harry, and that 
Nathan was their confidant. I heard him teil her 
not to despair, that Harry was going to New 
York, and doubtless in a few months the mys 
tery would be cleared up, and he would return. 
She kissed him for his kind words, and 1 gnashed 
my teeth and swore another oath. It was not 
long until I learned that he had got a situation, 
his open, manly countenance and gentlemanly 
manners had stood him in lieu of a better recom- 
mendation; and with fiendish satisfaction I 
wrote to his employers a few lines sufficient to 
blast his every prospect. How [ gloried in the 
knowledge that he could not return, that per- 
haps he might never come back to claim his 
bride, and in the meantime I asked her to love 
me, and’ learned to my horror that it was Na- 
than and not Allison to whom she was betrothed. 
They married when she was twenty, married and 
lived here, here in this house, while I roamed the 
world like a second Cain. For several years L 
kept myself acquainted with Allison’s move- 

ments, not that 1 repented—for had he not dared 





to make sure that he did not clear himself from 
the imputation I had cast on his name. It fol- 
lowed him like his shadow oradying curse. He 
married for love, no doubt, but the evil report 


their steps. I have not heard tidings of them 
now for fifteen years; they may be dead for 


whom are doubtless living. The remembrance 
made. 
ment, and the word ‘ America’ has long sounded 


in my ears like a curse. Will yon, the last of 


edness of mine as far as lies in your power? 
Will you, as soon as I am dead, go to America, 


desk, seek out Allison and his family, aud pay 





It was the 
fortune your grandfather intended to leave him, 
and year by year I have added the interest to it 


to love the woman I| worshipped ?—bat I wished | 


was on his path, and poverty and sorrow attended | 


aught I know, but they had children, some of | 


our name and race, promise to repair this wick- | 


| sigtance save in the way of business 
of my cruelty has long haunted me, nor can I | 
die in peace until reparation is in some measure | 
My revenge has been my own punish- | 


— — ~~ ~ 


and laid it away, as a sacred deposit for him ” 
Mr. Morton ceased, and I promised in all 


| things to obey his last wishes; some other in- 


structions he gave me, and then I left him to 
recover from the fatigue of our conversation. 
He was weaker and worse the next day, and 
grew gradually more feeble until the end of a 
week, when he died. I had called in a physician, 
an old friend of my guardian’s, and he took 
charge of the funeral, and the necessary business, 
bgt all matters relating to the property were left 
in the hands of Mr. Morton’s lawyer, a very 
kind and worthy man. I found all the papers 
precisely as he had said, save that here and there 
were chance sheets where he had seemingly 
written down the feelings of the moment, and 
very dreadful his sensations must have been at 
times. There was an old diary of five and 
twenty years before, wherein his agony at his 
cousin’s marriage to Margaret Morrison was 
most touchingly described. Then allusion was 
made to the loss of my brothers and sisters, then 
my father’s death, and lastly my mother’s. His 
comments on these were sometimes bitter, some- 
times tender ; after my mother’s death he wrote, 
“ Now farewell hope, fear, joy and sorrow, hence- 
forth life is a blank.” And here the book ended. 

In his will comfortable provision had been 
made for the two servants, and a few, trifling 
bequests to old friends, principally books and 
pictares ; the old house and the Morton property 
was mine ; but the legacy of old Abel Morton to 
his godson, Henry Allison, with its accumulated 
interest had become an immense sum. Three 
weeks after Mr. Morton’s death I left England, 
not even answering Ruth’s letter before my de- 
parture. I left the housekeeper and ber com- 
panion in charge of the old London house, and 
all business matters in the hands of the lawyer. 

I started on my voyage with the joy of a re- 
leased prisoner, even more, for was not mine a 
mission of mercy and justice? I cannot de- 
scribe the thrill of delight with which 1 remem- 
bered that I was my own mistress, that no human 
being could henceforth control my actions, or 
bind me again to the solitude and silence I ab- 
horred. I changed very much in these few 
weeks, even my dress, about which I had ever 
been indifferent, now became an object of care. 
I wore simply black, but it was of the finest ma- 
terial, no crape, only black silk, plain black silk, 
but the richest prices I could find in London. 
Of my voyage I shall say nothing, I have so 
many other things to tell. 





“ Mrs. N—— is not at home, ma’am,” said 
the well-behaved lady’s maid. “She has gone 
to sit again for her picture.” 

“ Where is that? I will go and find her, if 
you know the address.” 

The girl handed me a card with the name, 

( artist,” and the address. In a 
p to the door, rather a 
ght, but then artists 
the carriage, and 
and thea 












, dressed in 
ed the door, 
I found 
Olivia in a magnificent dress, sitting for her like- 
ness in an inner room. She welcomed me with 
extreme cordiality, kissed me again and ‘again, 
introduced the young gentleman as Mr. Shaffer, 
and bade the artist lay aside paints and pencils 
for that time. He came from behind the easel 
now, and I had an opportunity of observing him, 
perhaps the contrast to Shaffer made the impres- 
sion stronger, but I thought I had never beheld 
a more perfect face and figure in my life. He 
was very pale, and even I, little skilled in read- 
ing human faces, could see the traces of a deep 
and abiding sorrow in that youthful and beauti- 
ful countenance. It made my cheek burn to see 
how patronizingly Olivia treated this gentlemanly 
artist, while showing all kindness and attention 
to the miserable little fop who fluttered round her 
like a butterfly. The two talked apart while Mr. 
Gray allowed me to inspect some of his most 
beautiful pictures, and I could not but see that 
there was something in Olivia’s manner decidedly 
wrong. When we were in the carriage, driving 
to her home, Shaffer took some most anwarrant- 
able liberties, pulling off her glove, placing his 
arm on the cushions round her waist, and when 
she took off a magnificent ring, and desired him 
to keep it until she should sit again, he kissed 
her hand with most disgusting affectation. We, 
left him a few doors from her home, and I felt 
positively relieved when he was gone ; doubtless 
she read my feelings, for she begged me not to 
mind him. “ Poor fellow, he isso loving and so 
kind I can’t be angry with him.” With all my 
heart I wished myself away, but it was too late 
to repent now, and in a few minutes more we 
were at home, and welcomed by Mr. N 

There was no company, and I had a good op- 
portunity to converse with my host on the busi- 
ness uppermost in my mind. Ihad been directed 
to him as one who knew the Allisons, and who 
would be likely to give me all necessary informa- 
tion. I showed him the papers, and he entered 
eagerly into my feelings on the subject, bat said 
that for many years he had lost sight of the fam- 
ily. He believed they had removed to the 
country, and he promised me all possible assist- 
ance in my search. The conversation then tarned 
on the artist, Mr. Gray, and I learned that there 
was a great mystery about him, no one knew 
his origin, but he was talented and poor, work- 
ing for a living, yet avoiding all publicity. 

“T have tried to befriend him in many ways,” 
Mr. N said, “but his pride rejects all as 
His is a 
rare and beautiful character, and it must have 
been a cruel sorrow to cloud his whole life.” 

Olivia interrupted us. “ Don’t talk any more 
about the gloomy fellow, he makes me nervous 
with his great black eyes, and woebegone look, 
but tell me something more about that property. 
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What a silly girl you are, Maggie, to give it up, 


| I should keep it myself, and who is there to say 
and with the instractions you will find in my | 


anything about it? I am sure I should never go 
looking up those Allison folks if I was you.” 

I thought Mr. N—— looked grieved at her 
speech, and he soon after went away, and Olivia 
and I went in the carriage to see Rath Clements. 
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ountenance. It made my cheek burn to see 
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“Miss Morton, allow me to. introduce you to 
Miss Clements, soon to be Mrs. Allanson,” my 
gay companion said, as we entered Rath’s 
chamber, where several dressmakers were at 
work, and the dear girl herself in the act of se- 
lecting some laces which had been sent for her to 
choose from. 

She welcomed me with the old sisterly 
warmth, and ted the way to another room ; but 
there was constraint in the greeting she gave 
Olivia, 

“ What a foolish child you are, Ruth, to g@ 
wortying yourself to death with all these dresses 
and things in the house! Why did you not send 
them all to Madame M—, asI did ?” 

“Yes, and pay twelve dollars for the making 
of a gingham morning wrapper, as you did. I 
have better uses for my money, Olivia.” 

Mrs. N—— looked slightly confused. “ Well, 
I must own it was extravagance, but then you 
know that is madame’s price, no matter what the 
material is, and I could not endure all the fitting 
and fuss at home.” 

“Well, I prefer to have my things made an- 
der my own eye; besides, it gives these girls a 
profitable month’s work, instead of increasing 
that proud French woman’s gains.” 

“ Well, please yourself—please yourself; only 
don’t look so sad and sorrowful. Somebody’s 
been telling you some more nonsense about my 
little flirtations, I know.” 

Rath looked almost angry. ‘ The whole town 
is talking about you, Olivia, and your nonsensi- 
cal encouragement of that young Shaffer.” 

“ Well, what canI do? You would not have 
me stay at home and play propriety with N——, 
would you? And when I go out, he can’t always 
go with me, and I don’t want to go alone—and 
so—and so—” 

“And so you are willing to endanger your 
own name, and your husband’s happiness, and 
all for an idle whim.” 

“There, that’s sermon enough for one day. I 
have a thousand calls to make ; take care of lit- 
tle Maggie there, and see that you set us all an 
example when you marry Allanson.” 

After she was gone, Ruth and. I sat down to 
one of those delightful gossips long-parted 
friends find so sweet. I was charmed with her 
father’s house, and all her surroundings appeared 
so elegant, so comfortable, that I told her I won- 
dered she could dream of leaving so kind a 
parent. 

“You will understand the reason, Maggie, 
when you meet the right one.” 

“ And have you met the right one, Ruth?” 

“I do indeed believe so, Maggie,” she an- 
swered, earnestly, while a sweet flush dyed her 
cheek. I believed so too, when I met her hand- 
some, gentlemanly betrothed. 

With the privilege of an old friend, I was al- 
lowed to inspect the wedding preparations, from 
the well-packed trunks of snowy household linen 
to the costly satin dress and rich veil, and the 
case of jewels which had been re-set for the 
bride. Among thes@, I found Mr. Allanson’s 
likeness in a locket, and a wateh—a birtlidtiy 
gift of her father’s—both — ficent articles ; 
but such things had a valu@gim Ruth’s eyes he- 
yond their actual worth. "8 

“What would you do,” I asked her, “if by 
any sudden change you should become poor? 
You have been used to such an excess of luxury 
all your life, it would be very hard.” 

“Not so hard as you think, Maggie; you 
don’t know what a housekeeper I am. Even at 
the risk of spoiling my hands, I have learned 
the mysteries of cooking, and I believe I could 
conduct my household affairs tolerably well, 
though at present I shall have no chance to test 
my powers, Mr. Allanson preferring to have an 
experienced woman to superintend affairs—in 
fact, an old housekeeper of his mother’s. Bat 
there is no harm in knowing.” 

I thought not ; and could not enough admire 
the beautiful, sensible girl who had passed un- 
spoiled through so much indulgence and so 
many temptations. 

Mr. Allanson came the following morning for 
Ruth and me to visit Gray’s studio ; he wished to 

one of his best portraits done, to leave with 

Clements. We found Oliyia and young 
Shaffer there, as before; and neither Ruth nor 
her lover spoke to him. There was true friend- 
liness in their greeting to the artist, whom they 
both knew; and Allanson said to me, as Mr. 
N—— had done, “‘a most mysterious history, 
but a true gentleman.” How I longed to pene- 
trate the cause of that sadness so visible in his 
face, sounding in every tone, but there was no 
approaching one so reserved. 

“Mr. N has been telling me that sad 
story of Allison’s,” said Mr. Allanson, as we 
walked round the room and looked at the pic- 
tures. “TI feel interested in it, for my father 
was one of the partners in the house where he 
first got employment, and where Mr. Morton 
sent the letter warping them that he was a bad 
character. My father would have kept him, fur 
he was interested in the handsome lad; but the 
senior partner knew more of the world, or loved 
his money better, or had better reasons for tak- 
ing the warning—at all events, he discharged 
him atonce. Several years afvterward, my father 
got a lerter from an unknown correspondent, 
begging the loan of a hundred dollars to enable 
aman to keep his family from starving. He 
immediately recognized Allison’s writing, and 
enclosed a bill for five hundred, telling him it 
was a free gift, and proffering more if it was 
needed. 





him ; but we learned that every time when he 
had succeeded in getting employment, the same 
report was forwarded to crush him down. I was 
but a boy when this happened ; bat I remember 
it perfectly, and also hearing my father say he 
believed it to be the work of an enemy, and that 
Allison was innocent.” 


low moan beside me, and there, half-leaning 
against the wall, stood the young artist—his face 


deathly pate, his lips livid, and he apparently | 


fainting. Allanson sprang forward and caught | 
him in his arms, while I hastened to get a glass 
of water froma stand near by. There was also 
alittle confusion near the door; and as Mr. 


N—— came in one way, young Shaffer made a | 


Siace then, we have had no tidings of | 


| 








hasty exit by another. Of course we all gath- 
ered round to keep away all the air we could, as 
people always do when one faints. But Mr. 
Gray did not faint. He said it was merely a 
weakness he was subject to—he would be better 
in a little while ; but I saw that he was unhappy 
and wished us away, and I hurried the party all 
I could. 

It was evident that N—— had suspected his 
wife of having other company, and he now 
stood talking with more than his ordinary kind- 
ness, as if to make amends for injustice. 

The next morning Allanson came to us in 
great trouble ; the artist had vanished, given up 
his rooms and gone off, telling his landlady that 
he was compelled to leave New York. 1 must 
confess I was deeply disappointed, as I had a 
hope that I might be able to fathom the strange 
mystery which all said surrounded him; more 
than that, he had been very kind to me in the 
two short visits I had paid to the study—had 
shown me the paintings, and spoken of his art 
with very little of the reserve he kept up with 
the others. However he was gone, and I kept 
my sorrow to myself. 

Ruth’s wedding took place, and as I was her 
bridesmaid, they insisted that I should accom- 
pany them on the wedding tour. We journeyed 
for several weeks, and at last rested in a beauti- 
ful and romantic settlement in Northern New 
York. Allanson had passed a vacation here in 
his youth, and day after day he led Ruth and me 
over hill and dale, rock and rivulet, to his favor- 
ite haunts, until we were often glad to rest in 
any place where anything was to be had to eat. 

We came most unexpectedly one day on a 
beautiful little farm-house, half buried in shrub- 
bery, with fine cultivated fields at the back, and 
a river in front. Great elms shaded the entrance, 
and there was an air of comfort around the 
whole place most inviting. Ruth clapped her 
hands with joy; for we had torn our dresses, 
wet our feet, eaten all our provisions, and sad] 
needed recruiting. Allanson hurried us along, 
and in a few minutes we stood in the vine- 
covered doorway, and were welcomed into.the 
neat kitchen by an elderly gentleman and his 
very good looking and well-dressed wife. They 
were evidently people who had not lived always 
in that wilderness, and we were soon at home in 
their company, and partaking with a relish of 
the dame’s sugar cakes and home-made currant 
wine. Allanson admired the place, and the old 
gentleman looked gratified ; yet in a few minutes 
he sighed heavily. 

“You say truly that this is a place to be happy 
in; yet even here we have troubles. Our only 
child came home to us very ill a few weeks ago, 
and is still unable to leave his room ; so you see 
it is not all sunshine even with us.” 

“ But he ought to have better advice than you 
can procure in these parts,” Allanson said. 

The father sighed again, as he answered : 

“Poor fellow! no physician can help him! 
his trouble is solely in the mind.” 

We rose to leave, ufter an hour’s rest passed 
in pleasant conversation. As Allanson took the 
old gentleman’s hand, he said : 

“Your life has doubtless been a happy one— 
free from care and sorrow ; may we all be able 
to say as much, when our years are as many.” 

Ruth came next. “1 should like to have the 
names of our kind entertainers to remember 
when I am fur away.” 

_ The old man held her hand and looked down 
into her pretty face. “It is many years since I 
have spoken my own name, dear lady, nor can 4 
speak itnow. It is a sad name, bringing sorrow 
and suffering to ail who bear it—for your hus- 
band is wrong in thinking I have known nothing 
of sorrow. Few on eartn, I hope, have endured 
miseries like mine; accused of a crime never 
committed, hunted from my own country, driven 
to despair in this, all my attempts to obtain a 
livelihood crushed, my little ones perishing of 
hunger and cold, forced at last to ask charity of 
a stranger—ihink you [ have not seen trouble ? 
Bat that one man had mercy, and from him I 
received enough to make this home for our old 
days, and here our effurts have been prospered.” 

The old man paused, with the tears in his 
eyes, and I saw strange emotion in Allanson’s 
face. “ What was the name of that man you 
speak of?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“ He is dead ; 1 saw his death in the papers 
several years ago; but I pray that his children 
may be blessed fur his sake. His name was 
Allanson.” 

There was silence for an instant, and then I 
heard our companion speak again. 

“ This is a strange meeting, a wonderful meet- 
ing, for you are Mr. Allison, and 1 am that 
man’s son, and here is one who for months has 
searched in vain for you ur your family, the last 
of the race to whom you owe your sufferings.” 

The old man laid his hand on my shvalder, 
and turned my face to the light. “ Margaret 
Morrison’s child !’’ he said : and turned away as 
if unable to talk further. 1 was too agitated to 
speak, nor did 1 comprehend all that Ailanson 
was explaining to the old man; that it was 
pleasant, was svon evident, fur he came and 
took my hauds in his aud biessed me. 

“ Not for my own sake, fur it is all one to me 


now; nut for my wite s suke, fur she is willing | 


to share good or ill with me in the future, as in 
the past ; bat fur my boy, my noble, high spirited 
boy, am I thankfal tha: this stain hus lett our 
name.” 

We were a strange, excited group standing 
there in the old kitchen—Ruth and Mr. Allisun 
sobving, the tears running down the old man's 


face, Allanson and I too happy to weep, yet | 


deeply affected—when the door slowly opened, 
and a pale face and two dark eyes luoked in 
upon us. I knew him instantly; but not until 


Allanson exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, Harry Gray, how 


; came you here?” did I tind voice to utier a 
As Mr. Allanson finished speaking, I heard a | 


similar exclamation. : 

I draw a veil over the scene of the next two 
hours. The Allisons would not allow us to 
leave them that night, and day dawned ere we 
sought our couches. On informing them of the 
large fortune which now awaited them, Mr, 
Allison refused to twwuch it. 

“I have more here than I shall ever need; 
money is of no use to me in this wilderness. 








Harry can take it and fulfil his intention of 
travelling.” 

Bat Harry had no idea of travelling just then, 
at least not alone; and he also had some scru- 
ples about taking all this money which he con- 
sidered was my right. The matter was dis- 
cussed for several weeks, and then Harry had an 
answer. 

“T cannot take it, Margaret; I have no right 
to deprive you of such a property.” 

“ And I have no right to it,” I answered. 

“ Then the only way is to share it together; 
will you consent to that?” 

And finding that there was no other way to 
satisfy his scruples, I consented ; and in all these 
long years, I have never repented my decision. 





Next year, Harry and I left our pleasant 
English home, to‘pay # long-promised visit to 
our friends in America; and warm was the 
welcome we received from the good Allanson 
and his beautiful Rath. We found their home a 
perfect little paradise, and they surrounded by 
all the comforts and luxuries money and good 
taste can procure. It was night when we ar- 
rived, and Ruth took me to her nursery to see 
her treasures—her twin daughters sleeping 
sweetly in their little bed. I kissed the dimpled 
fingers, the rosy lips, even the bright curls scat- 
tered on the pillows, and wondered not at Ruth’s 
fondness for her darlings. 

“But who are these?” I asked, as my eye fell 
on two more sleeping innocents, whose darker 
hair told of a different parentage. Ruth bent 
with equal fondness over these, as she answered : 

“ They are Olivia’s—the little N——s. The 
mother left them two years ago, when you were 
at the Isle of France ; poor N—— followed her 
and her companion to Paris, where they fought 
and N. was killed. He had given me the chil- 
dren before he left, and her poor broken-hearted 
old father left Mr. Allanson their guardian. He 
dicd from shame and sorrow at his child’s dis- 
grace, about six months ago.” 

How often have I thought of that old fortune- 
teller’s prophecy so many years ago, and won- 
dered by what mysterious means she could have 
so exactly foretold the fate of our young 
companion ! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE TWO TORY SPIES. 


A TALE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. DENISON, 





Wasuixcton was in his head-quarters, on 
the heights of Newburg. Every faithful man 
in the Continental army was on the lookout. It 
was a time of imminent peril. The treason of 
the infamous Arnold had just been discovered. 
No one knew how extensive the plot was for the 
surrender of West Point into the hands of the 
enemy. ‘The traitorous proceedings of Conway 
and Lee, on previous memorable occasions, had 
awakened the most serf@asfears for other gen- 
eral officers, while the ebntinued wants and suf- 
ferings of the troops were calculated to engender 
the most wide-spread matinied, if not a universal 
revolt and abandonmeat of the reyolutionary 
cause, 

There were many surmises afleat, after the 
arrest of Andre was known, to the effect that he 
toust have received co-operation from some un- 
known person on the west side of the Hudson. 
Some of the worst tories of the day were on 
that side, and several of them had been arrested 
and dealt with as spies on the outskirts of Wash- 
ington’s camp. It was evident there were others 
of this dangerous and detestable class still se- 
creted in the vicinity, for it had been discovered 
that by some mysterious means authentic and 
valaable information had been recently commu- 
nicated to the English lines. How was it done? 
Who was making known some of the deepest 
secrets of the American commander-in-chief to 
the enemy’s general? The startling develop- 
ments of Andre and Arnold, on the east bank of 
the river, were followed by others equally start- 
ling from undiscovered foes on the west bank. 
Who were they? How should they be found 
out and summarily punished? These were 
questions of vast moment to Washington, that 
lay with ponderous weight on his noble soul. 

“ Who gues there ?” 

“ A fiiend ”’ 

“Give the countersign.” 

“« Death to traitors !” 

“Right. Pass on!” 4 

This short colloquy took place before daylight 
one morning, within a few feet of the rear door 
of Washington’s Head Quariers. The sentry 
had hailed an old man who was in the habit of 
visiting the spot. He came to bring ‘provisions 
to the commander-in-chief and his immediate 
household. His name was well known, and his 
position supposed to be one of strong friendship 
for the Americans. No one suspected Ira Flan- 
ders of being a tory. 

But Ira kuew his business. He came for an 
object. Under cover of trading wich the butler 
of Washington, by permission of the commis- 
sary, he had access to the culinary department, 
and a room or two adjacent. In one of these 
rooms, over Washington’s private parlor, where 


he met his officers in his most secret councils of | 


war, Ira bad placed a number of boxes and bar- 
rels, which he usually kept filled with certain 
products from the surrounding farms. 
of this room was rudely constructed, so that in 
places there were apertures opening down to the 
parlor below. 
Flanders could approacha@t any time, having 
with the butler sule charge of the key. Rude 


chests, high, old-fashioned and capacioas, occu- | 


pied some of its darkest corners, where the 
quilts and abandoned clothing of the family had 
long been accustomed to repose—the cynosures 
of mimic palaces of dust, aud festooned with the 
cobweb drapery of departed years. 
solitude reigned all over the gloomy apartment, 
save when Ira thmgaded his way through its dim 
mazes to deposit what he had brought for the 
butler. 

“ Now, Munsur Fricasee,’’ he used to say, ad- 
dressing the butler, who had been brought over 
from France by Lafayette, and was named 


To this upper apartment, Ira | 


Silence and 





The oor | 





Pollissier, “ you see I’ve carr’d up the thinzs as 
you’ll want ’em ; and you needn’t put yourselfto 
the trouble, munsur, of ransacking for ’em 
through the room. The beets is in the right 
chist ; the tarnups is in the left one, close by ; 
the pertaturs is all together in a heap right be- 
tween; and beyond, there aint nothing worth 
speakin’ on.” 

“Ah!” cried the butler, whe understood Eng- 
lish quite well, but who spoke it more imper- 
fectly. “Ah! pardonnez moi! Isal tak your 
vord for it, Monsieur Le Irah! Le pomme de 
terre above, le bonne beuf below. All right. I 
careno more. N'importe !”” 

“All right!” muttered Flanders, between his 
clenched teeth. ‘“ Yes, indeed it is all right, 
above and below too.” 

The day was near breaking. The dim light 
came across the tops of the hills, and fell in 
linked flakes of silver and gold on the silent wa- 
ters of the Hudson. The sentry paced his soli- 
tary round, and all was still on the outside of the 
head quarters. Within no one was stirring, 
save the butler who had risen early to receive the 
visit and provisions of Ira. As ¢he old man 
passed out, carrying with him his empty basket, 
he met with no obstruction from the guard, for 
he had correctly given the pass-word on going in. 

That morning the fresh eggs, and sweet but- 
ter, and creamy milk, and early vegetables of 
Ira Flanders regaled the palates of Washington 
and the officers invited to a special breakfast 
and council with him. The repast over, the 
secret consultation began. Arnold’s treachery, 
Andre’s arrest, the disposition of the American 
army, the weak points of the defences, the num- 
ber of the available forces, were all discussed 
and passed upon. Future plans were proposed, 
debated, adopted, as the illustrious patriot chief 
suggested, with all that coolness, precision, 
foresight and prudence for which he was so 
remarkable. 

The morning was not yet far advanced, so 
early had the council been summoned by Wash- 
ington, when the officers not of the immediate 
family of the chief rose to depart. As they 
moved away from the table, a small object was 
observed to fall from the ceiling, coming down 
near the seat just occupied by Washington. 

“ What is this ?” asked the private secretary, 
as he took up the article from the floor. 

“Let me have it,” said the commander-in- 
chief. “It is a brief but correct transcript, in 
pencil, of the proceedings of our council this 
morning! How did it come from the ceiling ?”’ 

All eyes were turned upward at once. Two 
of the officers, near the centre, drew their swords 
and thrust their sharp points along the plaster- 
ing until they came to the aperture, that had 
been most adroitly concealed. Piercing the hole 
with his weapon, and springing into a chair as 
the blade entered, the private secretary cried 
out: 

“More treason! May it please your excel- 
lency, our council is betrayed. There are trai- 
tors abore us in this house, as well as below, on 
the river.” 

“Silence, gentlemen,” said Washington, 
calmly. “Let not a word be spoken, for a few 
moments. Officer of the guard !” 

This last order was issued in a loud, com- 
manding tone, such as Washington knew so well 
how to use. 

In an instant, almost, it was obeyed. The 
officer summoned, stood before the chief, and 
with the proper salutation, awaited his behest. 

“Station an armed sentry at every door and 
window of the quarters, without any delay !” 

The officer bowed acquiescence, and retired. 

“Now, gentleman,” continued Washington, 
“follow me !’”” 

In a moment more, the majestic tread of the 
chief was heard on the stairway, and in another 
it shook the old beams that supported the floor 
overhead. 

“ Traitors!” he shouted, as if the fate of bat- 
tle hung on his words, “ where are you?” 

Striding through the narrow apartment almost 
at a step, his calm, clear eye rested on a massive 
chest nearly over the seat he had occupiea in tke 
room below, and in the next moment his strong 
arm had torn aside its covering of old clothes, 
beneath-which lay concealed the oldest son of Ira 
Flanders ! . 

Six well-nerved hands clutched the wretch at 
once, lifting him as if he had been a feather from 
the floor, and then dashing him down with such 
violence, that the whole of the old building 
shook again 

“ Villain ! scoundrel!” cried the youngest of- 
ficer, who had rushed upon him ; “ let my sword 
reach his black heart!’ 

“ Back, gentlemen! stand back from him!’ 
exclaimed Washington, calmly but firmly. “ He 
must not be slain thus, much as he may deserve 
it. Let us take him as a prisoner, and fairly try 
him. He may this moment have come to this 
apartment, by command of his father. The real 
traitor may have escaped. 

Magnanimous Washington! Always great, 
always self-possessed ; in his justice without re- 
venge ; in his patriotism, without passion. 

This providential discovery was tullowed by 
the fair trial ordered by Washington. The guilt 
of young Flander$ was traced to and shared by 
his old tather. The paper had fallen from the 
hand of the former. The secret visits of the 
elder Flanders to the upper room at the head 
quarters of Washington, were now accounted 
fur. In one of these visits he had hidden his 
son, who bad obtained all the infurmation he 
could overhear at each of the couucils of the 
commander-in chief, and transmitted it in bar- 


| ried writing to his father, every time the old 


man came with provisions fur the household—in- 
cluding some for himself. From him, it was 
forwarded to the English lines, as fast as possi- 
ble, under various pretences, as the plan of West 
Pvint would have been, in the boot of Andre, 
but for the priceless patriotism and dauntless 
courage of Paulding and his noble compeers. 

Both father and son fell as they deserved to 
falli—at the tap of the continental drum. In a 
dark recees back of Newbury, their two dishon- 
ored grayes may be pointed out to the curious 
traveller gs the lonely spots where lie the traitor- 
ous remaias of Taz Two Tory Srizs. 








Housetvite’'s Department, 





[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Potatoes, 
‘There are few articles in families more subject to waste, 
both in paring, boiling, and being actually thrown away, 


than potatoes; and there are few cooks but what boll 


twice as many potatess every day as are wanted, and 
fewer still that do not throw the residue away as totally 
unfit in any shape for the next day's meal; yet if they 
would take the trouble to beat up the despised cold pota- 
toes with an equal quantity of flour, they would find 
them produce a much lighter dumpling or pudding than 
they can make with flour alone; and by be eid of « few 
spoonsful of good gravy, they will proviae aches” and 
agreeable appendage to the dinver-table. 





Eyelashes. 
The mode adopted by the beauties of the East té in- 


| crease the length and strength of their eyelashes is sim- 











ply to clip the eplitends with a pair of scissors about 
Once a month. Mothers perform the operation on their 
children, both male and female, when they are mere io- 


| fants, watching the opportunity whilst they sleep; the 


practice never fails to produce the desired effect. We 

recom: mend it to the attention of our fir ‘réAders, asa 

safe and innocent means of enhancing the charms which 

80 many of them, no doubt, alrendy possess. 

To remove Dust or Mud from a Dress, 
Take a small broom-corn whisk and (having shaken 


| the dress) brush it carefully between the plaits or gath- 


ers. If there is mud on the skirt, rub it off with ® piece 
of stout worsted stuff formed into a roll; or with a clean 
coarse towel. A plush-block is an excellent thing for 
brushing silk or merino dresses. To make it. get a small 
square block of wood, aud sew tightly all over it (in the 
manner of a pineushion) a covering of saddier's plush. 





Meringue Rice Pudding. 

One teacup of rice boiled soft in milk; a pint of milk; 
a piece of butter the size of an egg; the yolke of five 
eggs; the rind of two lemons grated; bake twenty min- 
utes. Beat the whites of the eggs to « strong froth, with 
two table-spoonsful of white sugar; add the juice of the 
*..w008; spread this over the pudding, and set it back in 
the oven to harden and brown lightly. Sago or tapioca 
puddings may be made in the rame way. 





Pastry. 

Excetiont paste for fruit or meat pies may be maile 
with two-thirds of wheat flour, one-third of the flour of 
boiled potatoes, and some butter or dripping; the whole 
being brought to a proper consistence with warm water, 
and a small quantity of yeal} added when lightness is 
desired. This will also make very pleasant cakes for 
breakfast, and may be made with or without spices, 
fruits, ete. 





Candles. 

Candles are sometimes troublesome to light. They 
will ignite instantly, if, when preparing them for the 
evening, you dip the top in spirits of wine, shortly before 
they are wanted. Light them always with a match, and 
do not hold them to the fire, as that will cause the tops 
to melt and drip. Always hold the match to the side of 
the wick, and not over the top. 





For a Burn. 

The first application to a burn should be aweet oil, put- 
ting it on immediately, till other remedies can be pre- 
pared. Cotton should never be applied. It increases the 
paio and ioflammation. For a slight burn or scald. sore 
raw potato scraped fine, and tied on the place (renewing 
it at intervals), is an excellent remedy, and a very agree- 
able one to the sufferer. 





Sponges. 

Sponges are of great use in various sorts of cleaning. 
They should in all houses be provided for the purpose. 
To keep them soft and white, wash them in warm water 
with @ little tartarfe acid in it, and then rinse them in 
cold water. Take care not to put in too much tartaric 
acid, as, if used to excess, it will corrode the sponge. 





Roast Pig. 

Make a dressing of bread-crumbs, a little salt, pepper, 
sage, sweet marjoram, an onion chopped fine, butter, two 
eggs, and a little salt pork, and fry this a little; when 
cold, staff the pig, sew it up, and then wash it in salt 
and water; baste it often. A pig weighing nine pounds 
requires four hours to roast. 

oo * 
Cleaning Inkstands. * 

Before you replenish gninkstand, empty out triaregs, 
fill it with warm water, and let it soak a while®* Then 
wash out all the sediment that sticks about the sidesapd 
bottom, and rinse it quite clean; otherwise the remains 
of the old ink will thicken and injure the new. 





Mosquito Bites. 

We know no better remedy for mosquito bites than 
salt and vi.cgar, which it applied immediately, and be- 
fore the skin is broken by rubbing, will speedily extract 
the venom, allay the irritation, and cause the swelling to 
subside without leaving any mark or trace. 





Oil for Burning. 

Whenever oil is used for the purpose of artificial light, 
it should be kept from all expoeure to atmospheric air; 
as it is apt to avsorb considerable quantities of oxygen. 
If oil is very coarse or tenacious, a very amall quantity 
of oil of turpentine may be added. 

To drive away Fleas. 

Sprigs of wild myrtle, or penny-royal, or small fiat 
camphor-hags dispersed about your under-clothes, and 
conveniently fastened, will keep fleas from molesting your 
person during the day. 

Cooking Vegetables. 

All kinds of vegetables should be put into bellingywater 
tocook Bwvery kiud of vegetable, excepting STEAD PMB, 
should lie in cold water some time before cooking then. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
A Beautifully Illustrated ‘Weekly Journal: 


This illumined record of the timed is now in It# rdUu- 
TRENTH volume. Siace the commencemept of this jour- 
pal, each year has added to its extraordivary popularity 
and anequalled cireulation. It is the pioneer of Mias- 
trated papers iu this country, apd. shall comtinue te de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of aay family 





| in which Batt6u’s Picroniat is a weekly vieitor, exunet 


fii to reatize aad exhibit @ larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this adinirabie me- 


! dium forém provement and instryction 


(7 It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 


| fine engravings each week 


I> It contains portraits of all voted individuals, male 
or female. who may appear among us 

i> It gives ovuual views of the various cities of the + 
Union, and public buildings, north and south. 

I> It presente many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing. 

i Lt contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems. sketches and varied miscellany. 

> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

(> The be-t writers in the country are engaged as 
regular poutributers to Ballou's Pietyrial. 

ip It is adunitted on ali hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

> **- engravings educate the mind of old and young, 

makirig them farniliar with all noted localities 

i> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about cas thousand splendid engravings 

1 Thus foraiog « paper original ia design, snd 6 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


SEW CLUB TERMS. 


| One COPY, ODE FEAL. 2... cre cccccncecccsceoeseres 


| own addres at the lowest clab rate. 


| 


One copy. two years. ......... 
Five copies. one year... 





CO Sample copies sent when 
Pu! each Bascapas by 
No. 


MM BALAN, 
Winter Street, Boston. 
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Port's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
TO MY FATHER. 















































BY LENA LYLE. 


Though other friends around thee spring, 
And other hearts are knit to thine, 
Though other voices round thee sing, 
O wilt thou not remember mine? 
Though others gently o'er thee bend, 
To chase away affliction’s tear, 
Though other tears with thine may blend, 
O, wilt thou not still hold me dear? 


Though others may have wealth to proffer, 
Give not to them thy love alone, 
Though I have nought but love to offer, 
And a true heart to be thy throne! 
O, still amid thy joy and gladness, 
That heart would fain rejoice with thee ; 
And in each hour of grief and sadness, 
Still sympathizing it will be. 


Thén O, though weary miles divide us, 
Let not our hearts be parted too; 
But mid the storms that may betide us, 
Still let our love be warm and true; 
Then ©, when other friends, caressing, 
Are near to win fond words from thee, 
When thy full heart pours forth its blessing, 
O wilt thou not remember me? 


UNBELIEVERS. 


They eat 
Their daily bread, and draw the breath of heaven 
Withont or thought or thanks; heaven's roof, to them, 
Is but » painted ceiling hung with lamps, 
No more, that lights them to their purposes. 
They wander loose about; they nothing see, 
Themselves except, and creatures like themselves, 
Short-lived, short-sighted, impotent to save. 
So on their dissolute spirits, soon or late, 
Destruction cometh, like an armed man, 
Or like a dream of murder in the night, 
Withering their mental faculties, and breaking 
The bones of all their pride. Onartss Lams. 





REASON AND ROMANCE. 


The gorgeous pageantry of times gone by,— 
The tilt, the tournament, the vaulted hall— 
Fades in its glory on the spirit’s eye, 

And fancy’s bright and gay creation—all 
Sink into dust, when reason’s searching glance 
Unmasks the age of knighthood and romance. 
8. L. Farrrretp. 





A RAINBOW. 
Meantime, refracted from yon eastern cloud, 
Bestriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 
Shoots up immense; and every hue unfolds 
In fair proportion, running from the red 
To where the violet fades into the sky.—Txomson. 








Domestic Story Department, 
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THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


So often have stories like the following, or 
with some of its features, been fabricated to 
meet the appetite for fiction, that the only pardon 
I can claim for this, is its truth and the interest 
that must attach to it as being of recent occur-' 
rence, or, at least recently come to light. 

A noble family at Vienna, to whom was born 
a very lovely and promising infant, entrusted it 
to @ young woman who, before her marriage, had 
been a servant in the family. It was the first 
child that blessed the parents, who had been 
married several years, and the mother, a frail, 
delicate woman, was unable to nurse it. It was 
thought a very fortunate circumstance, that 
Louise Lollard, their old and attached servant, 
who had been brought up with the young baron- 
ess from ‘ertghildhood, should have a young 

i onan tee age of hers, and should be able 
them both without detriment to either. 
m Straleheim was about to take a long 
; and was anxious that his wife should 
accompany him, to ensure the restoration of her 
health; and after the tenderest caresses to her 
child, and innumerable charges to Louise, she 
departed with her husband. 

The little cottage in the suburbs of Vienna 
was in such a healthy location, that the baron 
renounced an idea which suggested itself, of re- 
moving Louise with her husband and children to 
the town house. They had luxuries enough in 
the healthy, bracing air, the clear, sparkling 
water, fresh fruits and vegetables, and above all, 
the sweet, new milk which had now become the 
main part of the diet of little Eugene, to decide 
a sensible parent of the superiority of a subur- 
ban residence. 

Louise Lollard was a good, easy sort of wo- 
man—never taking much pains, but getting 
along with very little trouble. She had no trials, 
because she would not have them. She cast 
them off when they touched her, as one casts off 
a spider or wasp, and they never stung her. The 
ehildren were never scolded, and she had just 
that “‘ wholesome neglect ” of them which is sure 
to bring forward smart, self-reliant children. 
Her own child and the baron’s looked enough 
alike to be twin brothers; the same soft, blue 
eyes, and light, curling hair, and the same pure, 
delicate skin appertaining to both. They were 
sweet children both of them; and a stranger 
watching them for a whole day, would not be 
able to say which was the child of aristocratic 
parents, or which was the peasant’s offspring. 
As month went on after month, Louise often 
heard from the travellers with fresh charges re- 
specting the care of their child. They had been 
detained in several ways, but always agreeably 
so; and they found travelling so pleasant, and 
80 favorable to the health of the baroness, that, 
although longing to see Eugene, they should 
proceed further. 

Louise wrote every circumstance respecting 
her charge. She kept a daily journal of his 
progress, where every new action, every tooth 
which he exhibited, and his first attempts at 
walking or speech were duly chronicled, as such 
extraordinary matters should be, and the record 

forwarded to the delighted parents. 

One day, Louise, somewhat carelessly, left 
both the children in the room, while she went into 
the garden to get some fruit. She was returning, 
when a scream from the house, followed by an- 
other, made her drop her basket and ran hastily 
in. Poor little Eugene had fallen from a table 
on which he had climbed, and when Paul Lol- 
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placed in her hand a letter which told her that 








THE LUNATIC AND THE SHIRT. 

A man who had on ill-adjusted garments and 
4 certain wild expression in his eye, stopped at 
a fashionable shirt depot in New York, a few 
days since, and purchased a finely stitched shirt 
which hung in the window. He did not haggle 
about the price ; he took the article at the ven- 
dor’s original valuation. As he left the shop, he 
said inquiringly, ‘“‘ have you a laundry in con- 
nection with your establishment ?” iving 
an affirmative answer he passed on and was for- 
gotten in five minutes by the proprietor of shirts 
and dickies. 

Next day the man re-appeared and handed 
the shirt to the proprietor, and said, “ wash that 
shirt,” and again departed. “It will be ready 
to-morrow,” said the shirt man. 

Next day the strange individual re appeared 
and took away the garment. 

On the succeeding day he re-appeared and 
handed back the shirt, saying “wash it again.” 

The man of shirts looked at it. It had not 
been worn or soiled. It appeared immaculate 
in its whiteness. “ Your shirt is as clean as may 
be,” he remarked. 

“No matter ; wash it, and I'll foot the bill,” 
was his reply. 

In three days he re-appeared with the shirt, 
which had not been worn, or soiled, or wrinkled, 
and on each occasion he grew more and more 
peremptory in demanding that the shirt should 
be washed clean ! 

“It can be made no cleaner nor whiter,” said 
the proprietor. 

“There are yet stains upon it,” said the odd 
customer. 

“Show them to me and they shall be 
removed.” 

“You cannot see them; they are invisible to 
you. Follow my orders, and wash it anew.” 

Next day he came, and the proprietor said, 
“here is your shirt, and 1 have submitted it to 
the critical eyes of men who declare it perfect.” 

The customer looked at it, and shook his head 
with a melancholy air. ‘ These stains will 
never come out,” he said. 

The proprietor looked at him and the spotless 
linen with astonishment. The clerks grouped 
themselves together, apart from him, and circu- 
lated among themselves remarks not complimen- 
tary to the strange cusiomer. His apparel was 
not in keeping with his extreme fastidiousness in 
regard to the shirt, so often rejected as unfit for 
his wearing. ‘ Fool !” ‘non compos!” “drunk !”” 
were among the epithets they applied to hii. 

The proprietor was vexed. He tossed the 
shirt to his customer, and said, “ sir, you simply 
insult me when you affirm that this garment is 
not clean, or that it has the least stain upon it. 
You can leave my store, sir. Ido not desire to 
see you again !” 

There was a singular gleam in the eyes of the 
customer, as he dashed the bundle upon the floor, 
where he trampled it. He exclaimed in a frenzy, 
“it is stained—damnably! 1 saw a pale young 
woman stitching it for small price—for halt price 
—for almost no price. Her tears fell fast and 
scalding upon it! It is well you say you can 
make it no whiter by your washing; for those 
tears which were the blood of a soul are stitched 

into every seam. I cannot wear it. ’T'would 
burn my bosom like fire. It was her last shirt; 
you have driven her forth, and she now walks the 
se that leads to hell, every day. She’s a 

roadway prostitute! No, no, no, you can’t 
wash itout; you can never wash it out !” 

“Poor lunatic,” said the proprietor; “I 
thought all along this man was crazy!’ And 
he went immediately for an officer, to have his 
troublesome customer removed to a lunatic 


winter of agony to Louise, and in the spring 
she hastened back with the child whom she was 
depriving of its rights. Even Lollard repented, 
when he saw how the inward fever of her soul 
was consuming her frame. But death did not 
come to relieve her, although she prayed for it 
daily. 


lard returned with a surgeon, the latter announced 


that the child’s arm was broken. 
Louise was roused from her usual state of un- 
concern ; for, to add to her discomfort, Paul had 






















































the baron and baroness were already on their 
way to Vienna, and would probably be with their 
child almost or quite as soon as the letter could 
reach Louise. To the baron’s letter, his wife 
had added a few words of postscript in which 
she said : 

“TI tremble, Louise, when I think of my child. 
You must show him to me well, handsome and 
strong. Indeed I know you will; for, of course, 
you have written me the truth about Eugene.” 

What could she do? Another hour, another 
moment, and the baroness might arrive; and 
here lay her worshipped child, hurt, perhaps de- 
formed for life, and moaning in his pain like a 
wounded lamb. 

She had not a moment in which to discuss the 
rapid thought that rose to her mind. She called 
Paul out into the passage, and whispered a few 
words in his ear, and before he had time to an- 
swer, the carriage was at the door, and Louise 
with her own beautiful child in her arms, was 
welcoming her mistress home. But the lady 
scarcely saw her, she was pressing so rapidly 
towards the child. 

“ And this sweet little angel is mine ?” she 
asked, as she took the bright, rosy boy from 
Louise. ‘Yes, you have well fulfilled your 
charge. Look, my husband, is he not perfect ?” 
And with the glad, bright tears of motherly affec- 
tion in her eyes, she beckoned her husband to 
enter the house with her. 

“ But who is ill here, Louise ?” as an indescrib- 
able odor assailed her on entering the room. 
“ Good Heaven! your child ill, Louise? Is it 
contagious ?”” 

The surgeon explained, and the baroness gave 
all the sympathy she could to the poor little 
sufferer, but was almost wholly wrapt in the 
contemplation of her child’s beauty. Little Paul, 
unconscious of the part he was playing in the 
drama, was amusing himself with the watch and 
chain which the baroness had given him to hold, 
while Eugene was holding out his arms to Louise, 
who knelt beside him while she told the lady of 
the accident. 

“Thank God, it was not Eugene! I should 
have died. How could you be so careless ?” 

Louise had a day of torture; but like all 
things it had an end; and she saw the baron’s 
carriage drive away, and heard the words linger 
on her ear—‘‘ we shall come every day.” 

That night she held consultation with Paul. 
There was no chance now to substitute the right 
child again. They would be disgraced forever, 
and long before Eugene could compete with the 
other child, the baroness would have cast them 
off as unfaithful and treacherous. Louise loved 
her dearly. They had gone too far to retract, 
and the little Paul must henceforth be the heir of 





While the guilty and the suffering are praying 
for the death that will not come, the “shadow 
feared of man” hovers over the dwellings of the 
rich and powerful, to whom he comes unwel- 
comed. Baron Straleheim was dying; and the 
wife and son, the latter now grown into man- 
hood, were hanging in silent agony. With a 
last whispered blessing on both, he fell asleep. 
Louise and her son were bidden to the stately 
funeral, and followed with the servants. 

The next year Louise was also made a widow. 
Paul had not been very kind to her, and she 
suffered less by the change than she would had 
she not been so absorbed in her terrible secret. 
That was the undying sorrow that covered and 
overwhelmed all others. She ceased, after this 
to visit the baroness at all; but sometimes, in- 
deed often, the Straleheim carriage could be seen 
standing at her cottage door, and the young 
baron and his mother would spend hours with 
the desolate woman. They sought to comfort 
and console her, although they knew it was a 
hidden grief and not Paul’s death that bowed 
her to the earth. Had they but known that it 
affected them so nearly ! 

The young baron was much attached to his 
foster-brother, and procured him a commission 
in the Austrian army. Louise had strained 
every nerve to have him well educated, and the 
reputed Paul Lollard would not have suffered in 
comparison with the reputed baron in point of 
talent or gentlemanly appearance. When he 
went to join his regiment Louise lived on alone. 
Soon after his departure the young baron was 
married to a beautiful and noble lady, and it was 
not long ere he brought her to see his foster- 
mother. The confession which had so long 
trembled on her tongue, was now checked, as 
she thought, forever; for who could be cruel 
enough to blight the happiness of these two noble 
beings? Besides, the true Eugene was in even 
an enviable position. She had partly eased the 
gnawings of conscience by raising him as high 
as she could. 
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“My poor Louise !” said the baroness, as she 
reached the cottage, being hastily summoned to 
the sick bed of her humble friend. ‘‘ What can 
1 do for you ?” 

“Is your son here?” asked Louise. 

“Yes—he and Marguerite accompanied me. 
Will you see them ?” 

“ Yes; and he will be here soon, too. He has 
been sent for.” 

She seldom called him her son, and rarely said 
“ Paul” if she could avoid it. 


Straleheim. 

ls was not without bitter remorse and real 
sorrow that Louise saw how she had erred; and 
once or twice she declared that she must reveal 
all to the mother, but Paul forbade her. 

“ You suggested it, and I agreed to it,” said 
he, “and now it must be so. It will be impossi- 
ble to pass Eugene upon her now—and after all, 
the peasant boy is the best looking of the two.” 

Louise glanced her eye upon the two little 
beds—one where Eugene lay with a suffering ex- 
pression contracting his little brow, and the other, 
where the curly head and rose bright cheeks of 
her own darling reminded her of the infant John 
in the little chapel of our lady of Loretto, where 
Louise went daily. 

“Tt will be hard to give him up,” she mur- 
mured, “and why should I? No, I will tell 
her all ” 

“Look here, Louise,” said Paul Lollard, al- 
most fiercely, “ you have brought this upon your- 
self, and must abide by the consequences. We 
should be ruined at once, if it were discovered. 
T have no fancy to banish myself from this place, 
and our own child will be, after all, the gainer by 
the deception. Learn to look at it in that light, 
and you will soon grow easy and careless as 
ever.” 

“My glorious boy—my beautiful!” These 
were the words of the baroness, as she alighted 
the next day at the cottgge where the unconscious 
little impostor was holding out his hands to wel- 
come her atthe door. ‘ Look at him, husband. 
One would know that he was of noble birth, by 
the very turn of his graceful little head !” 

Louise caught the words, and exulted a little 
as she heard them, but grew sad and troubled in 
a moment. 

“You look unhappy, Louise,” said the baron- 
ess. ‘O, I remember, your child is ill. How 
is the poor little fellow? O, do be careful of 
iy treasure, and not let him fall. I would take 
him home while the child is suffering, only that 
I do not dare to remove him at this time of year. 
Next winter, sweet love, you will be all my own !” 
And she pressed her lips to the boy’s rosy cheek, 
and was lost in the certainty of a mother’s joy 
over the child which she holds in her arms. 

Eugene recovered, and soon was as buoyant 
and bright as his playmate. Often and often 
did Louise long to hear the baroness planning 
another journey. 

“Tf she would go away and stay even a few 
weeks, I could easily manage to have her take 
the true child again.’ 

But the noble pair had had enough of travel, 
and they were now anxious only to have the little 
heir at home, and settle down to a quiet life. 
And when the Austrian winter set in, the peasant 
child was taken to the home of the Straleheims, 
and every one dilated upon the aristocratic bear- 
ing of the embryo baron. 

“You are not kind, Louise,” the baroness 
often said to the heart-stricken woman, who now 
always looked sad and thoughtful. “ Eugene 
will forget you if you do not come oftener to see 


enter into our service through the winter.” 


“why not?’ 












window, and the young gqldier entered. 


it for this I was summoned ?” 
and expressive face and ready tears betrayed his 
sorrow. The baroness 
no immedia) 
to the contrary, although she felt that her hours 
were numbered. The baroness talked of the 
young soldier to Louise, while he had gone to 
speak to the baron and his young wife. 





us. Indeed, I must have you with me more, lest 
1 should not carry out the plans which have op- 
erated so favorably for him under your roof. I 
wish we could persuade you and your husband to 


And Louise told this to Paul, and he said, 
And so they went; but it was a 


A horse’s feet were heard close at the little 


“Mother, dearest mother, you are ill! Was 
And his noble 


lained that there was 
danger, and Louise did not tell him 


“ What a noble, distinguished looking man he 
has become, Lonise. He is to be my care, re- 
member, my friend, whether you leave him or 
not. I claim the privilege of furthering his in- 
terests.” 

Louise groaned deeply. ‘“ Are you all here?” 
she asked. “I want you all to listen to me. 
Forgive me if you can, for I have injured you 
all.” 

They thought her only wandering ; but with 
a strength born of desperation, she made an 
effort to rise. Sitting up in her bed, with the red 
glow of fever upon her cheek, she told her story 
to the astonished listeners, who sat silent and 
breathless to the end, when she sank back ex- 
hausted upon the pillow. 

Each looked at the rest with speechless amaze- 
ment atthe revelation from her lips. Buta 
mightier spirit than human pomp or state could 
evoke, was dealing his work in that room. 
Louise was gasping for breath. The two young 
men pressed toward the bed, and kneeling down, 
each took a hand of the dying woman, and each 
said, softly, ‘‘my mother!” At that sound, a 
heavenly peace came over the face, and when 
the dim eyes again opened, the baroness had 
knelt between them, with her arms about them 
both. 

“They shall both be my sons, Louise,” said 
the forgiving and magnanimous woman. “ Mar- 
guerite, my love, you are not Baroness Strale- 
heim, but, thank Heaven, you are the wife of a 
good and noble man, and I am still your mother. 
We will talk of this when Louise has rested.” 


“My mother is resting now,” said the young 
soldier, as he rose from hie knees. And it was 
even as he had said. She had gone alike from 
human blame and human forgiveness. 

Baron no longer, Paul Lollard has joined the 
army which his foster-brother left to assume his 
baronial rights. Eugene bears him no enmity 
for bearing his title so long, and the baroness 
cannot decide which of her sons is dearest to 
her heart. ° 





THE GROWTH OF A SHIP. 


This piece of ship anatomy was, a few months 
since the home of singing birds; and its green 
leaves danced and twinkled to their music. And 
now, though stripped and seeming dead, it will 
live a gallant life ; it will feel a noble sympathy 
with giant being ; it will pulsate to the billow; 
it will be a portion of a living ship; a beautifal 
and fearful thing, full-breasted, robed in flow- 
ing snow ; a thing where and Le gg 
marry, and are indivisibly harmonized. The 
growth of a ship! The growth of a human 
thing! Why, it is alike. Theearth and sky— 
all the elements have done their ministering, 
nursing the primal germ. And then, as the 
babe is to the man, so is the timber to the craft. 
The child becomes an honest trader or a sinful 
thief. ° The oak swims as a merchant, or plan- 
ders as a buccaneer.—Douglas Jerrold. 


season by & choice collection of chrysauthemums. 
they are kept out of the mid-day sun their beauty will 
be greatly prolonged. Some of the new varieties of pom- 
pone, or button chrysanthemums are very beautiful. 
After floweriog, the tops of the plants should be cut off, 
and stowed away in a dry cellar, where they may remain 
till spring. The cactus also ought to find a place among 
the parlor plants. The Cape Jasimene and Daphne odora, 
with diosma heliotrope, double sweet-scented violets and 


hospital. 








Floral Department. 
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The season of fiowers is fled, 
The pride of the garden devayed, 
The sweets of the garden are dead, 
And the blushing parterre disarrayed. 
Samu. \Woopworta. 


Parlor Plants. 


The parlor can be made very gay during the present 
K 


the orange-tree should find a place in the parlor, where 
they thrive well, and fill the room with delightful fra- 


grance. Care should be taken to keep the plants entirely 
free from dust. 





Tender Exotic Piants. 

In rearing plants of this character, in hot-houses, the 
pots are filled im the ordivary way, the finest loam being 
placed at the top. The seeds are sown thin or thickly, ar- 
cording to the nature of the plant. Some vegetate sooner 
by being soaked two or three hours in water. They require 
a smart bottom heat to start them. When they sre far 
advanced enough to be fit to haudle, the plants should 
be put siogly into pots of the smallest size, and again 
plunged in the heat Attention should be paid not te 
over-pot them—that is, placing them in too large pots. 
Small pots, to which air has free access ou ail sides, are 
found to forward plauts better than larger pots. Plants 
so placed require freyuent shifting, it is true; but thisis 
in their favor if quick growth be desirable. 





Harebell. 

It is rather curious, that though few poets can write a 
sonnet without mentioning the Harebell, and though it 
is sure to be introduced in every eloquent prose descrip- 
tion of country scenery, botauists cannot exactly decide 
what plant is meant by the name—some supposing it to 
be the beautiful little blue Campanula rotundifolia, and 
others the wild Hyacinth, Scilla non scripta. The fact is, 
both plants are known by the name; but as the original 
word is said to have been * air-bell,” it is most probable 
that it was the campanula that was first so designated, 
and thatit is alluded to by the poets; as the tender blue 
of ita flowers is so near the color of the skies. 





Melia. 

The Bead Tree. The common Bead Tree is # half hardy 
shrub or tree, with lilac flowers and yellow berries, the 
pulp of which is poisonous; but the hard stcne in the 
centre is used to make rosaries. There is another species, 
commonly called the Indian Lilac, or Pride of Iudia. 
Both kinds require stove heat, aud the seeds will thea 
ripen. It will grow best in loam amd peat, and it is pro- 
pagated quite easily by cuttings. 
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Creeping Cereus. 

A succulent plant, with long, round, pendant stems, 
beautiful pink flowers and dark purple, eatable fruit. 
They require green-house heat, and should be growa in 
loam mixed with pounded brick, lime and rubbish, in 
pots well drained with cinders. They require abundance 
of air and light. 


Cedar of Goa. 

A very ornamental half-hardy tree, which in a shel- 
tered situation has a beautifal effect on lawn, from its 
drooping branches and glaucous foliage. It requires s 
light soil, and to be occasionally watered, as its rooy are 
very apt to wither if suffered to become too dry. 
Tortula. 

Wall-moas. A kind of moss very useful in making 
moss houses, from the brightwess of its colors; some spe 
cies being s dark-blue green, others « rich yellowish 
green, others a pale pes green, and ones dark rich brown 
They are all rather rare here. 


Dester’s Picnic. 


At the time of the last great earthquake at Callao, an 
American brig in harbor was, to use the ses term, thrown 
out, or careened on the side for the purpose of belug re- 

. Among other tools which had been borrowed 
rom the United States sloop-of-war Vincennes, then at 
anchor, there was a hammer, which, just before the 
shock, was by accident lost overboard The captain of 
the brig, who was then leaning over the quarter, where 
be was unperceived by the sailors, overheard the follow- 
ing conversation between them respecting the loss of the 
hammer: 





* Bloody nouns and pronouns! There the Uni 
States hammer prt hon Jack.” or riz 

** Weill, what do I care?” said Jack; “I didn’t lose it 
overboard.” 

‘Nor didn’t I,” muttered the first knight of the mar. 
linspike. 

Iu the midst of the dispute the sea was seen to retire, 
while the inhabitants of the deep, stunned with the un- 
usual turmoil of the water, rose by myriads to the sur- 
face. On shore, the spire of the church within the castle 
of Callao tottered and fell, and thick volumes of dust 
rose over the city and its suburbs. 

** Hallo, Jack,” cried one of the sailors, ‘‘ what do you 
call that when it’s boiled?” 

“Why, man, it’s an earthquake. See what a dust it 
has kicked up.” 

“ Lor me! that’s a good one,” replied he, ‘‘ we'll tell 
the skip that the earthquake shook the hammer over- 


a eee 


Francis Erigena, an Anglo-Saxon, and by birth an Irish 
Scot, who probably was among the first of lecturers at 
Oxford, was, in the ninth century, a choice friend and 
guide to Charles the Bald, then a great patron of letters, 
bondi & merry scholar, and on good terms with his royal 

nd. 

‘* Pray,” asked his majesty once, when he and Erigena 
sat opposite each other at dinner, talking in Latin dialec- 
tics, ** pray, what divides a Scot from a pot!” 

Francis retorted, ** Nothing but the table.” 

There is another dinner-table story of division told 
shout him. ile, a little, thin, and nimble man, was 
placed between two corpulent monks, and the dish before 
them contained tnree fishes, one large aud the others 
small. The king bade him divide fairly with his neigh- 
bors, whereupou he gave each of the fat men one of the 
Sprats, and put the whole on his own plate. 

* You have not made that division equal, learned mas- 
ter,” said King Uharies. 

“Truly, L have,” said the philosopher. ‘There are 
three neo and three fishes; there is a big ove and a little 
one, there is another big one and a littie ome; and here is 
& big one and a little one. The scale is just.” 
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The following charge was given by Judge 8. of the 
Southern district of Arkansas, to ajury. It is character- 
istic of the legal lore and dignity of this remarkable man, 

“ Gentlemen of the jury—the prosecutiug attorney for 
the State has just informed this court that he has no 
farther business to preseut to the court. 

* Gentlemen of the jury—this courts trusts that each 
andevery oue of you have discharged your duty honestly 
wud faithfully, and if f should at any future time tind 
out that you have not done so, 1 shall flue every one of 
you. 

* Gentlemen of the jary—when you go home to your 
families, you must give to your wives aud your children 
the love and best wishes of this court. 

** Gentlemen of the jJury—you may now consider your- 
self discharged.” 5 


ween ew 


A young lady who lives near a railroad crossing, ap- 
pears to have no occupation except perpetually poking 
her head out of the window. A wag, the other morning, 
hailed her trom the street: 

** Hallo, Miss?”’ 

* What do you want?’’ said she, after the first flush of 
indignation at being thus accosted. 

“The bell aint rung yet,” was the answer. 

“What do you mean?” asked Miss 

“ Why,” was the reply, ** that sign says you're to ‘ look 
neon When the bell rings, but you are looking out all the 
time. 

The young lady's head disappeared with a jerk, and the 
window weut down with a slam. 


Rennes 


Unele John was a sturdy old farmer, generous-hearted 
and weil to do in the world, very fond of jokes, and much 
addicted to drawing the long-bow. One evening, by the 
side of a good fire in Ricketson’s bar-room, he related to 
him and an admiring crowd, a remarkable circumstance 
that he had witnessed gu: & recent journey to New 


York. Kicketson expressed r, but Uncie John 
voucked tully for its truch, occurred uuder his 
own eye. 


* But,” said hey I never could al believe such « thing 
without seeing i es 
“ Neither Jobui,” said Ricketsou. 
ySngie Yona 


~~ 


me bo = re old bummers, and both 
were terribly dry: ~~ 
** Bill, if you'll treat, Pll tell you where you can gut a 
whole new suit of ciothes on six months’ trust!” ‘ 
waneaten preaenin’ I bert erry tos, eoa tae ‘parties 
be a yee Bill's expense, when Joe, with a twiuklive 
the eye. : 
“You go up to the fretpge eae iy and teil ‘em 
phd want 4 suit of clothes! y give them to yeron 
x months’ trust!’’ 
Bill said his health was so delicate he couldn't ‘* list.” 








A Yankee chap, down in Holt, Kansas, occupying an 
old daguerrean wagon by the roadside, was discovered, a 
short time since, washing and scouring an old gun bar- 
rel. On being asked what he intended to do with it, he 
replied that he was fixing up to go into the liquor busi- 
ness, and to avoid the law, was going to make ust of this 
tube instead of glasses, thereby making it appear beyond 
dispute that he is selling liquor by thebarre!! The fellow 
is doiug a thriving business. A great many persous have 
been *‘ shot in the neck ” by this novel contrivance. 





Sir B—— R——, an Irish knight, was married to the 
daughter of Lord C——, a connexion of which the knight 
was somewhat proud. Boasting of this union once toa 
friend, he observed that his lordship had paid him the 
highest compiiment in his power. 

He had seven daughters,” said he, ‘and he gave me 
the ouldest, and he tould me, too, that if he had au oudder 
1 should bave her.” 





Nervine became possessed with the ides the other , 
that he wasa , and that his mission was to 
buaeu intipouty. make the conviction a certainty, 
he went to vue that was somewhat versed in the matier, 
and inquired if he was uot a healing medium. 

‘1 think you aré,” was the reply, ‘and the pro) 
application of your power should be to heeling boot.” 
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** Daddy, there's goin’ to be sold » hog sbed full of su- 
gar at suction this afternoon down to the ‘squire’s.” 

** You mean bogehead, my son." 

“No, It wpells nog shed.” 

* How #0?" 

“why. H-o-g, hog, s-h-e-d, shed, hog shed." 

“Ab, my son, you best your old father for Jaruin 
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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Years ago the two worlds fought upon the ocean's line, 
Bat they eect: have now re-cotded aad kindly dropped a line, 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRULE 


This long established and well knewn weekly 5 
after (welv sofu ualled prosperity and popu ty 
has J rensacal wT beunsieal id word” from Hiaine to Califor. 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 





U7 It is just suche paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

(> It is priuted on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 

(O™ It is devoted to news, tales, poems, storice of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, witand humor 

> It is carefully edited by MM. Ballou, who bs 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston. 

(O™ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply im 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 

(It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the count 

{>> Its tales, while they absorb the Tr, cultivate o 
taste for ali that is good and beautiful in bumanity 

(> It is acknew that the good influence of euch 
es in the home le is almoet incalculable 

rw suggestive pages oke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to store of knowledge 

(> Its columns are free frem politics and ai) jarring 

, its object being to make home happy 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been #0 

popular e favorite throughout the country 


TERMS .—INVARIABLY IN ADVANOB 


1 eubscriber, Ome Jeet... ...-.e cece ceceereees #20 
4 Bees, So cccccccccocccscsersces 7@ 
i) « 6 HL ceccegoeoresecessosceess uw 


y gratis 
can receive & copy of the paper to his 
at the lowest club rate 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE MONEY-LENDER AND HIS W 


In a narrow room of an old house 
scure street of the ancient city of Madri 
kled old man was seated at an antiqy 
eaten secretary of nutwood, of a warn 
afternoon. The light which penetrate: 
windows grated with iron, would } 
insufficient for the purposes of any ons 
customed to it, for the opposite house 
and the street on which the old ma 
ment faced narrow; but, like a pris. 
confined in a dungeon, he had accor 
his eyesight to the amount of illumin: 
could distinguish objects as well as an . 
& church-tower does his prey ; and indee.. 
parison is not inapt, for his hooked 
spectacles imparted to his face no vagu 

blance to the bird of Minerva. The . 
J which this individus 
" destitute of furniture, with the except! 
; — ry above referred to, and thr .. 
~ Sr eearerae. 
darkness, dampness and nakedness, it 
as cheerless a place as a Christian wou! 
enter, 

On the desk before old Antonio }. 
money-lender of Madrid, were sever 
papers and letters, and a huge braze 
volume, into which he glanced occasio: - 
a grim smile of satisfaction, At last * 
the volume, and pushing his spectacles 
forehead, shoved back his chair, folded 
across his knees, and seemed to aban. 
self to reverie. Rousing from his «: 
length, he muttered to himself: 

“ Where can Julian be? I haven’ 
fellow all day. He begins to chafe i; 
I shall never make a manofhim. H. 
take kindly to the business. For spendi: 
T’ll back him against any lad of his y. 
Spain—bat for getting it—that’s anot.. 
He's a good penman and a good bookk: : 

e exerts himself to please me—but his | 
in it.” 

This train of soliloquy was interrup 
entrance of the very person whose abs. 
suggested it—a tall, strongly-built, | 
young man, with dark, curly hair, ay‘ 
in a peculiar costume. 

“Bravo, bravo! Senor Julian!” 
moneyender, clapping his hands in 
admiration, “you are as fine as a mo 
at a festa!” 

“T flatter myself,” replied the yo 
gaily, glancing at his attire, “ that thi 
an Andalusian majo w rather becomin; 


“And pray, sir,” inquired the old m 
ly, “ what business have you with th: 
an Andalusian majo! You're neith: 
dalusian nor @ majo, that I know of.” 

“ But consider, sir, it is all the fa 
this occasion.” 

“On this oceasion! what occasion 1’ 

“ What occasion! my dear guardian 
you heard the music 1” 

“Music! Theed no music but the 
gold and silver in the scales.” 

“ What! are you deaf to the militar 
the vivas of the people 1’ 

“Pray, sir, what are they worth ’ 
cent’ Answer me that.” 

“Pehaw ! lile wasn't made to he « 
gold.” 

“T grant you there. Gold will nev 
by dreaming on’t. And let me tell yo. 
man who masquerades it in velvet ja 
silver buttons, embroidered shirt, an‘ 
breeches, silken sash, and montero ce 
to his grave with empty pockets. Tab 
apish dress, and put on your working 
got some sums in interest for you to w 

“Excuse me, sir,” replied the you 
“ but this is « universal holiday.” 

“I know no holidays.” 

“ You wouldn't have me drudging a: 
when the whole city is wild with re} 

honor of the visit of the Dake d’Aumal 

“Aint I drudging at the desk, sir 1” 

“ Yes, bat consider the difference of 
Another day, I'll work double tides 


